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It was suggested to me that I might talk this evening on “How Vir- 
ginians have Interpreted their History,” but considering this rather 
beyond my depth, I have decided to take the easier course and talk 
about “How Virginians have not Interpreted their History.” I have 
heard it said that many people in Boston and contiguous regions believe 
that the United States was founded on Plymouth Rock, and I have 
heard Virginians complain about this view of the matter. Of course, in 
a chronological sense, the Virginians have all the better of the argument ; 
but, after all, it is not necessarily a chronological question. It is primarily 
a question of where the people and the ideas came from, and everybody 
knows what the ideas of the Puritans were, and how influential they 
were in shaping the early institutions and traditions of this country. 
Even the most recent histories of the United States indicate a Puritan 
origin for most of the basic virtues of the American people: industry, 
thrift, resourcefulness, soberness, piety, and—strangely enough—reli- 
gious toleration. I believe it was G. K. Chesterton who, observing this 
manner of interpretation, said that a record which began with Wash- 
ington and ended with Lee should not be overlooked in the development 
of American civilization. We would hardly agree that the record began 
with Washington or ended with Lee, but we would agree with Mr. 
Chesterton’s idea. 

While Southerners, including Virginians, are inclined to resent the 
usual Northern interpretation of the history of the United States, I 
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doubt that we are entitled to complain. We can hardly blame Northern- 
ers for writing history as they see it. We try to make reprisals by pick- 
ing flaws in their story. We don’t like their handling of many contro- 
versial questions, and we don’t hesitate to say so; but I fear that we shall 
never in this manner convince them that they are wrong. You really 
can’t convince people by the controversial method, and so the South 
goes its way with a grievance. 

But it seems to me that there is a better way of handling the problem. 
The trouble is not that Southerners, and Virginians in particular, have 
not written history. They have written much history, and some of it is 
excellent; but they have not written the history of the United States. 
I do not wish to suggest that we at once make an assault on the main 
citadel of Northern interpretation—the American Historical Associa- 
tion. I do wish to suggest that if we did our historical writing—or ra- 
ther, some part of it—in a somewhat different manner and spirit, the 
place of Virginia and the South in American History might be more 
adequately presented. 

We Southerners, if you will permit me to generalize, are inclined to 
be emotional—or sentimental, as our critics usually put it—and our 
emotions center about our homes, our neighborhoods, our states, and 
the country that we feel is really our own. When we undertake to write 
history, we follow this emotional track, going from the inside out. We 
start with genealogy, which is very personal; then we turn to biography, 
which is only a little less so; then we write about our communities and 
our states, in which we feel a strong personal interest. All of this is good, 
and I would not have it too much otherwise, but we should go one step 
farther and relate the local scene to the more general one. 


We do not need to quit writing about families and counties and states, 
but we might do well to begin writing about, not people, but the people. 
Men run governments, and political history concerns itself largely with 
individuals ; but peoples make civilizations, and Southern civilization is 
almost unknown except to Southerners. Southern institutions stem 
largely from those of Virginia, and their influence has penetrated many 
areas which lie outside the Southern border. Yet few serious attempts 
have been made to say what Virginia civilization really is. There are 
many traditions which we are inclined to take for granted, but there 
have been few scholarly studies made of it. 


It seems to me that three main types of society developed in early 
America: the New England, the Virginian, and that of the Eastern 
cities. These three types represent the three groups into which prac- 
tically all societies can be classified: namely, the society controlled by 
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small farmers, the society dominated by large landowners, and the 
society which develops under the leadership of wealthy urban mer- 
chants or industrialists. Of the three, the last-named is likely to be the 
most progressive, the most versatile, the most materialistic, and even 
sometimes the most corrupt. It is all of these things because of the 
variety and the competition of city life. A society of small farmers is 
naturally the most democratic of the three, but it is likely to stagnate 
for lack of enlightened leadership, small farmers having little time to 
devote to the cultivation of the mind. The society of the large landowner, 
on the other hand, is likely to develop enlightened, if conservative, leader- 
ship, because its leaders have the leisure for intellectual and govern- 
mental pursuits. It is likely to stress manners and tradition, and of 
course it takes an aristocratic tone. 


Colonial and ante-bellum Virginia society possessed all these latter 
characteristics, but it is necessary to know more about it than that. It 
is necessary to know all the gradations of its social structure, and how 
the different grades were related to each other. It is necessary to know 
its morals and its manners, its work and its play, its religion and its 
education ; and, above all, its philosophy of life and of conduct. 


Several years ago I was asked to review for a learned periodical of 
national scope Mr. Louis B. Wright’s excellent volume, The First 
Gentlemen of Virginia. In commenting on the number of religious works 
in the libraries of Seventeenth Century Virginians, I remarked that 
the Virginians were just as religious as the Puritans, but religious in a 
different way. The editor of the journal favored me with a post card 
taking sharp issue with my views on that subject. I did not reply to his 
communication, and I do not know whether or not he published my 
review. I still believe that I was correct about the religion of the Vir- 
ginians. They regarded the charitable doctrines of the Beatitudes more 
highly than the “thou shalt nots” of the Commandments. The Puritans 
considered them wicked, and the Puritanical historians of the United 
States have not given them an altogether good name; but they sur- 
passed the Puritans in their adherence to the precept that “thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Another marked characteristic of the Virginian was his individualism. 
Americans have always boasted of this trait of character, particularly 
of the rugged variety, but it signifies different things to different men. 
To the historian of the frontier it means resourcefulness in solving one’s 
own practical problems. To the neo-individualists of the school of Cool- 
idge and Hoover it meant adherence to Jaissez-faire doctrines in eco- 
nomic matters; but to the old-school Virginian, it meant intellectual in- 
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dependence and regard, not only for the rights, but for the self-respect 
of others. It amounted almost to a face-saving idea, aimed at preserving 
the dignity of the individual, especially if he happened to be a stranger 
or a new-comer. It eschewed all intellectual fads, and it did not bow 
to prevailing opinions. 

Dominated by such ideas, Virginia society developed manners all its 
own. Basically they were an inheritance from the English tradition. 
Regard for the ownership of land and for official position, recognition 
of social gradations, a certain reserve blended with a genuine gaiety, 
the observance of some formalities along with a spontaneous informality 
—these were all English characteristics. But England was a tight little 
island, and privacy and exclusiveness were at a premium. Virginia, on 
the other hand, was all rural, and neighbors lived far apart. Strangers 
were an interesting rarity, and one did not need to stand on his dignity, 
for his standing was a matter of common knowledge. Thus a friendly, 
hospitable, and unpretentious society developed. Its aristocratic flavor 
gave it tone, its individualism bred democracy, and its liberality added 
charm. 


The large landowners, who were the leaders of this society, carried 
a heavy human responsibility. They were responsible for their families, 
“both white and black,” as they often put it; they invariably took an 
active part in parish and county affairs; and not infrequently they held 
office under the colonial or state governments, or represented their 
county in the Burgesses or the House of Delegates. The fact that from 
Bacon’s Rebellion to the War of Secession, Virginia suffered no serious 
domestic upheaval is a tribute to the popularity and prestige of her 
early justices. In contrast, one of the greatest handicaps experienced by 
frontier communities was the lack of men properly qualified to undertake 
the responsibilities of local administration. The esteem in which the 
local leaders were held engendered a solidarity in Virginia society which 
has remained practically unshakeable down to the present time. Mutual 
respect resulted in mutual consideration and good manners. There was 
never any feeling that one must demonstrate his equality by showing 
disrespect to those in stations above him. 


It is generally admitted that Virginia furnished more than her share 
of leadership during the Revolution and the early days of the Republic 
—leadership that has never been surpassed in the history of the country. 
While this is acknowledged, it has not been adequately explained. It 
could hardly have been a matter of chance, and, though Virginia was 
the largest of the states at the time, it could hardly have been a matter 
of mere size. The only other obvious explanation is that Virginia pos- 
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sessed a civilization naturally productive of leadership, and I am con- 
vinced that this was the case. Even during the War of Secession, when 
Virginia had ceased to lead in political things, she furnished the South 
with her best military leadership, and the greatness of Lee and Jackson 
was not due so much to sheer genius as to their moral qualities. It is 
primarily for these that they are affectionately remembered today. 


I have said so much merely to indicate that an analysis of Virginia 
civilization is possible and should be attempted. I do not mean to say 
that no one has attempted it; yet it is true that historians of the United 
States have not become sufficiently aware of it to give it proper place 
along with Puritanism, commercialism and the frontier, in the building 
of the nation. 

There is one other element in any really significant civilization that 
cannot be omitted, though it is extremely difficult to define. If a society 
is to have a purpose, it must have a philosophy of life. Sometimes this 
philosophy is expressed, sometimes it is only felt, without any formula- 
tion, but it must be there or else civilization merely drifts. Religion has 
furnished the philosophy for many civilizations, economic ideals or pa- 
triotism have furnished it for others. Puritanism furnished the driving 
force in early New England, but it was too narrow and too hard a religion 
to survive as the philosophy of a great nation; and now it would seem 
that ideals of material and social progress have become the great Amer- 
ican cult. They are good objectives in themselves, but there are many who 
have wished something more satisfying to the spirit, and I wonder if 
Virginia does not have something to offer along this line? Surely the 
society that produced Washington and Jefferson and Lee was not with- 
out its spiritual values. 


I do not believe that spiritual values are to be found only in the 
organized religions, and while the mild influence of Anglicanism was an 
important component of eastern Virginia civilization, it was not Angli- 
canism which was Virginia’s contribution. There would have been noth- 
ing distinctive in that. I know that I am being very bold in trying to say 
just what it was that lay at the heart of Virginia society. I do it merely 
by way of suggestion, hoping that historians will some day do the sub- 
ject justice. But in my opinion, Virginia’s philosophy of life grew out 
of her social institutions. Since the responsibilities of the planter were 
largely human responsibilities, he was prone to think in human terms. 
To him, the greatest happiness to the greatest numbers was not to be 
accomplished only by making laws or making money. It consisted in 
cultivating pleasant relations with people, whatever their connections 
with him might be. It also meant making friends with life and enjoying 
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it to the fullest extent. This did not consist merely in eating and drink- 
ing—though the typical Virginian never eschewed either. It consisted 
in loyalty to friends, hospitality to strangers, and fidelity to all human 
obligations. Happiness is not to be attained by man alone; but only 
through his associations with his fellow men. Americans have made 
almost a religion of work and efficiency, but the real object of life is 
living—living in the fullest sense of the word. Virginians have always 
known this and practiced it, and it seems to me that this is their 
philosophy. 

I realize that this is a meager attempt at stating a case, but I believe 
there is a case to be stated, and when it is adequately done, the historians 
of our country will be able to give a more rounded picture of the devel- 
opment of its civilization. This seems to me to be particularly worth- 
while at the present moment, when life is in turmoil and we are trying 
to grope our way toward a better world. 

We, in this country, believe that a better world is to be attained only 
through the democratic process ; but a vote and a job, important as they 
are, will not solve all the problems of democracy. Purpose and good will 
are also essential. Good will cannot be achieved without cooperation and 
mutual respect between the different elements which constitute a society, 
and purpose cannot be achieved without leadership. But leadership must 
earn its right to lead through a sense of public responsibility. The people 
must recognize this and accord it the dignity and prestige which are 
necessary if it is to do its proper work. Sir Frederic Eggleston, the 
Australian Minister to the United States, recently remarked to me that 
he thought the British had succeeded largely because of the solidarity 
of their social system. The social system of colonial Virginia was based 
upon that of England, though, during the period of the Revolution its 
adherence to the liberal principles of Eighteenth Century philosophy 
and its genial rurality rendered it more democratic and politically en- 
lightened than was contemporary British society. 

It furnished this country with some of the best leadership which it 
has ever enjoyed, and its ideals could still inspire such leadership if 
they were properly understood and appreciated by the people. It is the 
duty of the historian to see that they are so understood and appreciated, 
for nations are the product, not of race, but of history. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT: ELIZA CUSTIS, 1808. 
By Witu1am D. Hoyt, Jr., The Maryland Historical Society 





Students of George Washington’s family life are familiar with his 
adoption of Mrs. Washington’s young grandchildren, Nellie and Wash- 
ington Custis, when their father died and their mother married again. 
Not so well known is the career of an older sister, Eliza Parke Custis 
(1776-1832), an extraordinary woman, who knew well many prominent 
Americans of her age, and whose fortunes ranged back and forth 
between the heights of rapturous joy and the depths of bitter melancholy. 

The early years of Eliza Custis’ kaleidoscopic life are described at 
considerable length in a curious autobiographical fragment which re- 
cently came to light among the Warden Papers at the Maryland His- 
torical Society. The manuscript comprises the first twenty-nine pages 
of a letter from Mrs. Custis to David Baillie Warden (1778-1845), the 
Irish-born American citizen who went to Paris in 1804 as secretary to 
Minister John Armstrong and four years later was appointed Consul at 
the French metropolis. It was written soon after she separated from her 
English husband, Thomas Law (1756-1834), and resumed the name 
of Custis. Dated 20 April 1808, it is endorsed on the back by the author: 
“to be returned for correction—when it has been perused by my friend 
—as often as he wishes—.” 

The epistle is an amazing human document which would make excel- 
lent material for psychologists or students of character. In spite of 
relations which the lady evidently regarded as intimate, it is difficult to 
imagine anyone writing such an account to a friend, more especially to a 
member of the opposite sex some thousands of miles distant, unless it 
was a sort of confession to relieve a mind bothered by family troubles. 
It reveals a person of extremely egocentric composition, a woman who— 
quite as a matter of course—observed events as if she were the hub of 
the universe; who made no bones about the fact that she was first and 
best in every way. It reflects definitely the arrogance and lack of con- 
sideration for others which was a large part of her heritage from Parke 
and Custis ancestors, whose domineering attitudes marked them as 
persons to be reckoned with on all occasions. 

If that were all, perhaps the letter would deserve no further notice. 
But Eliza Custis was so situated that she was familiar with the life at 
Mount Vernon from Revolutionary days onward, and, when the personal 
details are disregarded, it is possible to catch glimpses of that estate and 
the Washington household as seen by an eyewitness. Further, Eliza 
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Custis was a member of an outstanding family and she received training 
which was typical of the time and place. Her accounts of the studies she 
was allowed to pursue, the music lessons, and the dancing school are a 
part of the social history of the period. The autobiographical letter to 
Warden is an interesting narrative, and one wishes that the remaining 
portion were not lost.? 


April 20— 1808 — 
My Dear friend, 


I take the pen to write a narrative of my life, from my earliest recol- 
lection to this time—however deficient it may be in other respects, it 
shall have the merit of truth & candor—I wish not to appear better than 
I am—but justice to myself, imperiously calls upon me to tell the story 
of a life, which altho not a very long one, has been marked with events 
of no common order—the world knows little of me, & it may possibly 
continue in ignorance—I speak to one, who shall know all I can tell of 
myself—who after proofs of regard which no other would have dared 
to give, now shrouds in misterious silence all which concerns himself, & 
wounds the bosom of his friend by suffering her to continue ignorant of 
his detination & to feel the painful conviction that he deems her 
unworthy of his confidence?— 


The family from which I am a descendant was among the first settlers 
of Virginia. I know not exactly from whence they came, but think I 
recollect being told they were from some part of flanders—this may be 
a mistake but tis not material—they possess’d wealth at the time of their 
establishment & by good management became proprietors of some among 
the most valuable Lands on the eastern shore & lower Counties of the 
State they inhabited—I have always felt Pride in hearing that all who 
had borne the name of Custis were honest & just men—a circumstance 
more to be prised in the opinion of their descendants than all the pomp 
of heraldry or wealth could give had they even been destitute of them— 
the father of my father® was a good man—possess’d of a great estate a 
pleasing person of unblemished reputation he at an advanced age married 
Miss Dandridge to whom in her infancy he had been Godfather & often 
dandled on his knee the smiling cherub who was one day to be his wife, 
& afterwards the wife of Gen." Washington—he made a most affe,ction- 


1Search among the Warden Papers in the Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress, reveals no Custis material, and the other 38 letters at the Maryland 
Historical Society bear later dates. 

2This is the only paragraph break in the original manuscript. Others have been 
created to divide the text into readable sections. 


8Daniel Parke Custis (1710-57). 
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ate) indulgent husband, to the most charming woman of the age she 
lived in—four children were the pledges of their union—two of them 
died in infancy & the loss of his eldest son so pray’d upon the sensibility 
of my grand father that he pined in sorrow which not all his other bless- 
ings could dissipate & sunk into the grave, leaving his youthful consort 
with a large dowery, & a lovely Girl & Boy to engage those affections 
he had shared with them. She was worthy of the approbation which her 
virtues obtain’d from all who ever knew her & after a Period of Widow- 
hood in which her correct conduct added to the esteem with which she 
had been regarded she was selected by Washington to be the partner of 
his happiness & his Countries love—the first of men chose her as his 
wife—the companion of a life of glory, & well did she repay his confi- 
dence & attachment—ever honor’d spirit of my revered & ever lamented 
Parent,—look down upon thy child—how little did thy fond heart think 
that when caressing thy darling Eliza she would one day be the victim of 
Slander & persecution, & with a heart oft lacerated by the neglect of the 
friend most dear to her, should now commence a narrative of her life 
& family to convince thim) that he does not know her who he once vow'd 
to love forever—to thy spotless soul I can appeal for the purity of 
my attachment, & rectitude of my intentions— 


With the hand of Mrs. Custis Gen."! Washington received a large for- 
tune—& became the Guardian of her son & daughter—they removed to 
Mount Vernon where he procured a tutor to instruct the children & 
where his wife acquired the esteem & admiration of all who saw her—he 
was a father to her children & desirous to give my father every advantage, 
placed him at the School kept by Parson Boucher. he was the hand- 
somest youth of his day—to judge of his person tis only necessary to 
observe that his children who have been thought handsome are some of 
them to be compared to him—at the age of sixteen he became acquainted 
with the family of Mr. Calvert of Maryland—& soon fell desperately in 
love with my Mother then only fourteen she was beauteous as an Angel 
—my father saw her and loved for his whole life— he was but a Boy 
& altho his offered heart was accepted by my Mother, & her family ex- 
ulted in her conquest it was thought best to insist upon his going to 
New York, to acquire advantages of education which could not at that 
[time] be procured more near—his Parents & Sister visited her—were 
highly delighted with the proposed alliance—& besought her influence to 
prevail on him to leave her & attend to those studies necessary to com- 
plete his education—after much contention with his family—the entreties 
of the lovely Girl he felt such reluctance to leave induced him to go, that 
he might render himself more worthy of her— 
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I now leave him in N York to which place Gen™ W® accompanied him 
—& return to Mount Vernon, where my Mother had gone to spend some 
time—the Sister of my father was an amiable Girl, dutiful to her Parents 
she adored her Brother, & was much attached to his intended wife—she 
had bad health & when my father had been eighteen months at N York 
—she was sitting with my Mother talking of her dear John, & said she 
would go to bring one of his letters—my Mother heard a Noise, & 
going to her room found the amiable Girl on the floor, without breath— 
she was put to bed—her Mother frantic at her situation, ran about seek- 
ing assistance, my Mother bath’d in tears leant over her, & the God 
like man who atterwards saved his Country, kneeling by the Bed solemn- 
ly recited the prayers for the dying—while tears rolled down his cheeks, 
& his voice was often broken by sobs—the Angel of Death hover’d over 
& snatch’d his prey from her afflicted friends‘—thus deprived of one 
darling child my father was sent for to console his Mother his faith was 
unchanged by absence, & he brought back a heart uncontaminated by 
intercourse with a world of which he was a brilliant ornament—many 
efforts had been made to supplant the woman he loved—all efforts proved 
unavailing—of a respectable family large fortune and a person beauteous 
as the God of Love, mothers sought to engage his attentions to their 
daughters, & many a lovely girl attempted to captivate the young Vir- 
ginian—warm & unchangeable—his heart when fixed, was incapable of 
perfidy, & desertion, & he came back if possible more devoted to his 
Eleanor than when they parted—he swore he would not leave her again 
—& wished to be married at once but his impetuosity was so far con- 
troul’d that he was kept single till the age of nineteen—. When arrived 
at that age & my Mother not sixteen, they were united® I have been told 
that when array’d in white which was the fashion of that day & standing 
in the midst of their numerous connections to receive the Nuptial Bene- 
diction, they looked as if some inhabitants of Celestial regions had de- 
scended to gladden the children of Earth he was the most ardent lover 
the most enraptured husband—he loved his wife to Excess, & thought 
there was no heaven but in her arms— 


They resided at Mt. Vernon, the difference with England soon began 
—he was ready to fly to arms, & wish’d to follow Washington to Battle— 
but the Prayers of his Mother, the entreaties & caresses of his Wife, had 
power to alter his determination—he sacrificed the wish his ardent love 
had burnt to gratify, & was satisfied to exchange glory for happiness 
eighteen months had elapsed since their union when my Parents were 


Martha Parke Custis (1757-73). 


5John Parke Custis (1754-81) married in 1774 Eleanor, daughter of Benedict 
Calvert, natural son of Charles, fifth Lord Baltimore. 
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blessed with a daughter who was the first pledge of Love such as few 
can feel—but while her fond Parents gased upon her each day with new 
delight, she was attacked by a violent illness, & Died—to releave my 
Mothers distress, was her husband unremitting care—& he carried her 
with his Mother to visit Gen." W.® then encamped near Boston they 
passed a pleasant time, ’tho often alarmed with fears of the British, 
whose bombs burst frequently over the place of their residence—My 
Mothers situation required her return to her fathers house—where 
twelve months after the Birth of their first child your friend came to 
supply her loss—better had it been for her to have died, as did her Sister 
—but fate decreed otherwise, & my fond Parents ween’d their child with 
the partiality that Parents feel—I had the small pox I was attack’d by 
the Hooping cough which almost killed me—but I was not destined to 
die, till sufferings more terrible should make existence a Burthen—six- 
teen months after my birth my Sister Peter® succeeded and at the same 
distance of time Mrs. Lewis’ came to gladden the hearts of her friends 
—my Mother had twins, two Girls who died in three weeks, & soon 
after my Brother was born—e’er this my father had purchased the place 
where you once went with me, Abingdon & the other which my Brother 
now holds named Arlington, from the old family seat of the Custis’s on 
the Eastern shore of Virginia—he established his household in a hand- 
some stile & his House became the seat of hospitality—his love for his 
family if possible encreased each year—he was adored by his servants 
admired by all who saw him, & those who knew him, deem’d themselves 
honor’d in calling him their friend—my noble father, thou wert encased 
of all that was good in Man, & the honest pride spent in recounting thy 
merits makes me exult in the reflection that I am worthy to be thy Child— 

My fathers house was the resort of the Alexandrians, & all genteel 
strangers found a welcome at his board, among the number was an 
English Physician—whose name was Rumney [?}—he play’d well on 
the flute, & took delight in making me sing—I soon attain’d excellence 
in this science, & was always lifted on the Dinner table to sing for my 
fathers guests—I had a good memory, & learnt many songs—my father 
& Dr R taught me many very improper ones, & I can now remem" 
standing on the table when not more than 3 or 4 years old, singing songs 
which I did not understand—while my father & other gentlemen were 
often rolling in their chairs with laughter— & I was animated to exert 
myself to give him delight—the servants in the passage would join their 


®Martha Parke Custis married Thomas Peter, an early developer of the City of 
Washington. 

7Eleanor Parke Custis married Major Lawrence Lewis, son of George Wash- 
ington’s sister Betty. 
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mirth, & I holding my head erect, would strut about the table, to receive 
the praises of the company, my mother remonstrated in vain—& her 
husband always said his little Bet could not be injured by what she did 
not understand that he had no Boy & she must make fun for him, 
untill he had—he would then kiss her to make his Peace, & giving me 
a Nod my voice which was uncommonly powerful for my age resounded 
through the rooms, & my Mother who could not help laughing, had to 
retire & leave me to the gentlemen, where my fathers caresses made me 
think well of myself—think me not vain—all who saw me then know I 
had an uncommonly fine voice for so young a child— 


I was the darling of my grandmother Washington—she had all that 
tendersness of manner which my father had, & when with her I was 
always in her arms—my heart was almost broke, when she was obliged 
to go to the Gen.", & I was always talking of her & wishing her return 
—many things occur’d at that early Period of my life which made a in- 
deluble impression. I will mention one event which I have never for- 
gotten, going with the other children into a House where the Negroes 
picked cotton, I took a cotton seed & put it up my nose—that night I 
suffered great pain but my father reproving me for complaining I stifled 
my groans, & lay in much misery till morning—he call’d me to him, & 
after many efforts got out the seed—then saying with sternness—you 
have kept me awake all night & distress’d both your Parents by doing 
this now I will punish you, to prevent your thus acting again—he then 
laid me across his knee & whipped me severely, when he put me down, 
my proud heart swelled with anger I did not mind the pain he inflicted, 
but he had disgraced me before the other children for a circumstance 
which only injured me—had he spoken one kind word, I should have 
been subdued—but I thought he was unjust I felt he had degraded me— 
I resolved not to incur humiliation again, & do not recollect his correcting 
' me after this time— 


Another event would to a reflecting mind have marked the colour of 
my future life—a Doctor W™. Reid of South Carolina spent some time 
at my grandfather Calvert’s where a relation of his resided—my Sister 
Peter was the pet of that family & Dr R was fond of her but on my 
arrival he became much more partial to me, I was four years old—& he 
said I was the most interesting child he had seen, I took an equal fancy 
to him, he walked out with me, read & talked with me, & I would set on 
his knee, sing for him, & often when my nurse came to take me to Bed, 
was found asleep with my little arms twined round his neck—he could 
not leave me a moment—when he was obliged to return to Carolina, he 
delay’d his departure as long as possible, for fearing he would go I 
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never left him for a moment, & clinging round his neck would beg so 
earnestly that he would not go, that he was often affected by my distress 
—he wished I was sixteen, as he fear’d some cold hearted wretch would 
one day make his darling miserable, & would then vent execrations, by 
anticipation against him who should not know how to value my heart— 
he went away, & avoided taking leave of me—I was frantic, rushing out 
of the House, to follow him & was so much afflicted as to be seriously 
sick—the family tried to console me, but in vain, & they could only re- 
strain my tears by assurances that my friend would return, my little 
sisters stood round, & offered to comfort me, dont cry Betsey he will 
come back again, was repeated by all—but it was a long time before I 
regain’d tranquillity— 

My father contemplated this scene with concern [:] God grant my 
child that I may live to protect you—with feelings ardent, & uncontroul- 
able as mine I too plainly foresee you will suffer greatly, the Proud 
spirit which breaks forth whenever excited tells me my child will never 
do a mean, or dishonorable action—but too surely I fear she will be 
miserable—the words of my father were prophetic—he was soon to be 
snatched from his wife, & infant children—had he lived, I had perhaps 
been happy. My father was an enthusiast in the Cause of his oppress’d 
Country, & but for the reasons before assign’d, would have been fore- 
most among her defenders—I sung all the revolutionary songs & used 
to talk of ’tar & feathers for the torries-—whenever my father could, he 
always went to the Army, & when the seige of York was nearly con- 
cluded he hasten’d to see the surrender of Cornwallis—I recollect well 
how averse he seem’d to set off returning several times, to bid his family 
farewell—I was sick in bed, for he came to the side of it, kissed & 
blessed me many times & tore himself away—Alas it was decreed he 
never should return, & I was the only one of his children who saw him 
after that day—he arrived at the Camp of W*. & saw the British hum- 
bled before him, but the Camp fever assail’d him, & his Mother & Wife 
were summon’d to attend him— 

I was their companion—& was grieved to see the late blooming face of 
my beloved father so changed that I should not have known him, but 
for his voice—all was done that medical skill & fond affection could per- 
form to save him—my Mother never left him, seated on his Bed, his 
eyes were fastened on her—his Love had known no change. It was hard 
to die so young—he was not more than 27 years old when the cruel 
Spoiler came, & tore him from a World which he adorned—when told 
my father was no more, I insisted on seeing him, my nurse was going 
with me to the room—but we were stopt—I was full of indignation—& 
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said they had no right to prevent my seeing him—I call’d upon him to 
return to me, & said I supposed my Mother would marry some one else, 
but no other man should ever be my father—I well recollect the grief of 
my Mother, & Grandmother—& travelling up the Country again all clad 
in Black—my fathers generous soul had made him too little attentive 
to pecuniary concerns—{because] he never had been brought up with 
any knowledge of business he made bad bargains, & had greatly injured 
his Estate—he sold some fine Lands in the lower Country, & received 
paper money in payment—my Mother was 25, of a Gay turn high 
Spirits, which had been nurtured by a life of unchanging prosperity— 
eer a very long time she acquired resignation to her loss, & began to 
mingle with a world which always admired her—still the full bloom of 
Beauty, with an ample fortune she was sought by all who wished to 
secure happiness or fortune—She attracted Admiration whenever she 
appear’d, mounted on an elegant horse, which she rode well, she was cer- 
tainly a most captivating object—I mourn’d for my father, & wonder’d 
she could forget him, & well convinced am I, that had I been so beloved 
by so charming a husband, I should have follow’d him to the grave—but 
tis most fortunate for her that she is different from me, & I wish no one 
so ill & to feel so deeply, so durably as I do— 


Two years after my fathers departure, my Mother gave her hand to 
D* Stuart*—she chose the man who she believed would make the best 
Guardian for her children—Dr S was not then the gloomy Mortal he 
has been since—he had just returned from Europe—where he received 
every advantage of Education & was one of the most learned men of his 
day—he was a Man of respectable family, & a Character free from 
reproach, he had studied the profession of Medicine & I believe was 
qualified to make a conspicuous figure in it—he had little fortune, & my 
Mothers friends disapproved of the choice she made but she was inde- 
pendent of them, & finding herself incapable of managing her own, or 
her childrens property, determined to marry Dr S—he became her 
husband, & the guardian of her childrens fortune— 


My youngest Sister, & Br [other] went to reside at Mt Vernon & 
now my heart sustain’d another pang—the old Woman who had nursed 
my father, nursed all his children—she was sent to take care of the 
youngest ones, who needed her but I was her darling & felt sincere 
affection for her—she wept over me at parting, & soon after the wagon 
which carried her away, till I was brought back by force—the greatest 
pleasure I knew, was to go to Mt Vernon, & when I left it, would look 
at the House till I could see it no longer, then covering my face with my 


8Dr. David Stuart, one of the first Commissioners of the City of Washington. 
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hands, would cry till I fell asleep—my Mother was pain’d that I loved 
her less than my Grand Mother—Patty was of a different turn she was 
the favorite of my Mothers family—of whom I was less fond, An old 
Lady the Aunt of Doctor Reid idolised me, & when in that House I was 
generally at her side—being like other old maids very positive, she could 
not hear the others should prefer Patty—& declaring her Pet was worth 
a dozen of her—so sensible a child was never seen—& she would carry 
me off, to her own room, where every word I| uttered was noted as an 
indication of extraordinary talents—my Heart possessed the feelings of 
my father—altho fond of those who were kind to me the baneful passion 
of envy, found to enhance in my bosom—®& I thought my Sister had as 
just a claim to affection as I had—We were constantly together, yet 
never were alike, she was fortunately for herself, created like other 
people & has passed a happy life, while her Sister has been often miser- 
able—we were taught our letters to spell & read by my Mother, & a 
Miss Allen a Cousin of Dr Reid who lived at Mt Airy—my Grandfather 
Calvert’s seat, I made a more rapid progress than common, the family 
said, & the prises bestow’d upon my capacity, stimulated me to acquire 
what was given me to learn soon after my Mothers second marriage my 
sister now Mrs. Robinson was added to our family, I was then eight 
years old—the servants of the House encited some jealousy by making 
me observe my Mothers fondness for her infant—but when these un- 
pleasant thoughts would rise, I thought of my Grandmanna Wn, & 
Mammy Molly, my old Nurse, who always overwhelm’d me with 
caresses, when I visited Mt Vernon, & from whom I was ever afflicted 
to part— 

My father in law [step father] willed to give us every advantage, & 
procured an Instructor to teach us Music, & other branches of Educa- 
tion—the first day he gave me the dedication of the Spectator to read 
& I heard Dr S tell him “that was an extraordinary child & would if a 
Boy, make a Brilliant figlure—I told them to teach me what they pleased, 
& observed to them I thought it hard they would not teach me Greek & 
Latin because I was a girl—they laughed & said women ought not to 
know those things, & mending, writing, Arithmetic, & Music was all I 
could be permitted to acquire, I thought of this often—with deep regreet 
& began to despise those acquirements which were considered inferior 
to the others—I had a good genius for Music—Old Tracy my Master 
then held singing in contempt, & the talent which had afforded such 
pleasure to my father, was laid aside—I never sang—but I disliked 
Tracy, & vented my indignation against him, for saying those who liked 
singing, knew nothing of Music I could have trampled on the reptile, 
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who thus as I thought did injustice to the taste of my lamented father— 
I had no respect for my master, & treated him often with contempt, my 
Sister join’d me to torment him, he knew not how to make us respect 
him. he was really much attached to both—would indulge us frequently 
by telling long stories of Carolina where he had lived with Arthur Mid- 
dleton, at other times he tried to make us obey him, & he punished us 
by obliging us to practise Music—this had the effect of making it hateful 
to both—particularly to me—I acquired great proficiency in Arithmetic 
& as tracy excell’d in this, & wrote an elegant hand, I resolved to equal 
him in both—often after doing without any assistance, the most difficult 
sums, & questions he could set-—& writing what he acknowledged to be 
better than his own, I have asked with all the dignity I could assume, 
what right he had to command me who could play half my time, & learn 
all he could teach me—I used to go to another room to get my lesson— 
& soon understanding it, would lean on a window seat with my eyes 
fixed on the River, & Maryland, & look back to the time when my 
father lived & I used to play on the green before him—I was not happy 
—my Mother had another set of Children, Patty & I were kept very 
strictly, when released from Tracy we were obliged to do a certain 
portion of needle work, & often compelled to practice Lessons of 
Music— 

Dr Stuart was kind to us but he was not our father—we had one 
pleasure going two days every week to the dancing school—I was sick 
when the master first came to instruct us, & my sister made some prog- 
ress I heard every one praise her, & felt impatient to be well, that I 
might dance too—I recovered & after a few observations was satisfied 
it was easy to dance well—I became the best dancer in the School, & 
was always placed at the Head of the sett—I kept the first place at the 
dancing school—i not only danced well but conducted myself properly, 
never interfered with others, & treated my Master with respect he was 
a genteel Man—& always gave me credit for my exertions to attain 
excellence, in the accomplishment he was employ’d to teach me—it was 
at the Dancing school I formed an acquaintance with Maria Moxer & 
her Sisters—she was the same age—& was placed next me in the dance 
—she yeilded the Post of honor with out contention, or regret, & the 
affection I felt for her rewarded hers for me—my Sister Nelly went to 
this school too, liked many other Girls—my attachment was confined to 
Maria, on entering the room we met with joy, & taking hands & after 
kissing each other, we seated ourselves & took no notice of any thing 
else, till called to Dance, after which we resumed our station, & as she 
always stood next me, when the sett was call’d our conversation was not 
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interrupted, the school Girls call’d me proud, but they said nothing else 
of me for I never injured them, or said any word to wound their feelings 
—four days in every week were devoted to tracy, the others we went 
to the Dancing school I found his instruction irksome, I learnt with 
such ease all he taught that I soon despised my tutor— 


The Election of Gen" Washington to the Presidency was a cause of 
regret to himself, & of much affliction to his family, it would take him 
our Grandmother sister, & Brother, & our old nurse too from us—our 
hearts were filled with sorrow—we had gone often to Mt Vernon where 
Mr Lear was employ’d as tutor for the children & after school hours 
used to sport about the grounds, & return where I always was most 
happy to the arms of our Grand mama—my Mother carried us to stay 
till she departed, & the last days of their stay I never left her but to 
roam with my old nurse that I was to lose them—I remember well what 
I felt when the Negroes came to take leave of their Mistress, to bid her 
farewell, & bless her for all her goodness to them—lI see them now, 
many bent down with years, & infirmities, their heads silver’d by time 
uncover’d as they bow’d, & their voices resound in my ears, “God bless 
you all” as the Carriage drove off—how pleasant had been this ride, but 
it was to carry me home & next day my Grand mother was to leave me, 
I did not sleep all night, & next morning I saw my friends depart, with 
agonies which to recount at this distant period, makes my heart ache— 


This event was of serious injury to my health & marred my happiness 
—I had been ill with a nervous fever some months before—for 21 days 
my fever did not abate, & no one believed I should live for several 
months, I could not walk Mammy Molly came to nurse me, my Grand- 
mother often visited me, & I almost regretted getting well which was to 
take them from me—the distress I suffered at parting with my beloved 
friends succeeding this, threw me in a bad state of health—I was melan- 
choly, lamented the loss of my friends of the greatest pleasure I enjoy’d, 
was to receive their letters & answer them—Gen" was so ill that his life 
was despair’d of, & we felt much distress till assured of his safety—the 
Guardian Angel of America was near & preserved her God-like hero—the 
Period approach’d where we were again to see those most dear to us— 
at length Austin my Grandmothers footman, came on a day before to 
tell us they were near—my Mother was then confined with her third 
child—& Patty & I were half crazy for joy—when the Carriage stop’d, 
I could scarcely stand, I wept for joy, My Grand mother & the children 
embraced me first, then my Dear old Nurse—all wonder’d at my growth 
& improvement, & I was proud to be admired by them—Mrs. W® came 
some hours before the Presdt at length he rode up with two Gentlemen 
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his Secretary’s, my heart bid me fly to meet him but how could I walk 
across, a long passage in presence of the strangers, I hesitated blushed 
& troubled, but my Grand mother saying go my darling, or the Gen" 
will think you do not love him—this remark gave me strength, to reach 
his chair, & his arms supported his timid child—I was in great trouble at 
being obliged to set at the head of the table—extreme sensibility, & a 
retired life, had given me diffidence which was remarked by all who 
saw me—& was painful to myself—the strangers gazed at me, & I could 
not eat at dinner—the general said that altho he thought a young Girl 
look’d best when blushing yet he was concern’d to see me suffer so 
much— 


My Grand mother asked my Mother to let her carry me home with 
her— & I went with pleasure, yet the tear bedew’d my cheek when I 
went to bid my Mother farewell—we were to meet again in a few weeks, 
I was to go to Mount Vernon, yet when I saw her pale, & feeble, my 
heart was filled with sorrow she urged me to go—but the pleasure I felt 
in being with my grand mother, was damp’d by the thought that my 
Parent was absent, & not well, & I did not feel happy till she join’d us 
at Mt Vernon—we were all happy together for several Months, but our 
friends were soon to leave us, & another circumstance occur’d to give 
us pain—in a former part of this narrative I remarked that my fathers 
generous soul had made him regardless of money, while his ignorance 
of business exposed him to injury from bad men—it was found that 
the Bargain he had made for Abingdon would be ruinous to his children 
he had sold valuable Estates for paper money & the sort he was paid in 
was of no value—Dr S had been zealously engaged to extricate the 
estates from Embarrassments & was advised to give up that place, rather 
than hold it & be subject to a Suit, which might take all the personal 
property—my father died without a Will, the Laws of that time gave all 
Lands to the Male heir, when no Will existed, & all the Girls could 
have, was a portion of the personal Estate—my mother wished to save 
a fortune for her daughters, & resolved to relinquish a residence to which 
she was much attached, & bury herself in solitude—she made a great 
sacrifice for us—the Place she was to remove to was one Dr S had pur- 
chased with the wish which all people have to acquire property, Dr S 
was unqualified to deal with one of the most deceitful men I ever heard 
of—the place had nothing to recommend it was twenty Miles [from 
Alexandria} 


“Hope Park,” an estate of 2000 acres, located five miles northwest of Fairfax 
Court House. 
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A FRENCHMAN VISITS NORFOLK, FREDERICKSBURG 
AND ORANGE COUNTY, 1816 


By L. G. Morratt anp J. M. CARRIERE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Part 1 
EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 





From the very beginning of the American Republic French students 
of social and political institutions expressed keen interest in the United 
States ; all of them, with few exceptions, if any, cherished the fond hope 
they might some day visit the young country which had so bravely staked 
its very existence upon a great political experiment, the like of which 
had never been attempted before. The breaking of the old ties with Great 
Britain, the establishment of what was then considered by many a highly 
radical form of government, its immediate and decisive influence on the 
social and cultural life of the new nation, were phenomena to which no 
one, least of all Frenchmen of the late eighteenth century and early 
nineteenth, could be indifferent. A not inconsiderable number of French 
travelers came to America at the time, studied political and social con- 
ditions, and later published the results of their investigations. Chastellux, 
Brissot de Warville, La Rochfoucauld-Liancourt, Crévecoeur, Volney, 
Chateaubriand, Chevalier, and Tocqueville, to mention only the authors 
of the classics of the genre, have left masterly descriptions of the land- 
scape, resources and people of the United States in their day. But besides 
these better-known students of the American scene, there were many 
other less famous ones, whose comments, often less enthusiastic and less 
flattering, are nevertheless worthy of our attention. Of these more ob- 
scure personages one of the most important is undoubtedly the Baron de 
Montlezun, who published anonymously in Paris in 1818 two travel 
narratives! entitled Souvenirs des Antilles; Voyage en 1815 et 1816 aux 
Etats-Unis et dans l Archipel caraibe and Voyage fait dans les années 
1816 et 1817, de New-Yorck a la Nouvelle-Orléans et de  Orénoque au 
Mississipi, par les Petites et les Grandes-Antilles. 

About the author very little can be found, beyond what he tells us 
about himself in his books. From reference works dealing with the 


1These two narratives each comprise two volumes. 

2The complete title is as follows: Souvenirs des Antilles; Voyage en 1815 et 
1816 aux Etats-Unis et dans l Archipel caraibe; Apergu de Philadelphie et New- 
Yorck; Descriptions de la Trinidad, la Grenade, Saint-V incent, Sainte-Lucie, Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, Marie-Galante, Saint-Christophe, Sainte-Croix et Saint-Thomas. 
Par M ... Paris, Gide Fils, 1818. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. viii, 406; (4) 590 
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genealogy of French nobility, such as the nineteen volume Dictionnaire 
de la Noblesse by Aubert de la Chesnaye des Bois and Badier® we learn 
that the Montlezuns were associated with annals of Gascony ever 
since the beginning of the eleventh century. The family, a very old and 
very large one, had so many ramifications that one could hardly expect 
general works to contain a biographical sketch of all its members. From 
his writings the following facts can be gathered about the career of the 
Baron de Montlezun. Educated at the Collége de Soréze* in France, he 
spent a part of his early life in Santo Domingo,* where his father was at a 
certain moment officer of the guard at Cap Frangais,* known to-day as 
Cap Haitien. If we are to believe his own statement he had hardly reached 
his seventeenth birthday when he came to Virginia,” where he took part 
in the battle of Yorktown,® having visited Williamsburg immediately 
prior to the battle.® At the action fought on April 12, 1782, between the 
naval forces of De Grasse and Rodney, his father received wounds from 
which he died a few years later. Among the officers of the regiment of 
Touraine mentioned by Thomas Balch in his book, The French in 
America during the War of Independence of the United States, 1777- 
1783, are two officers by the name of Montlezun: Lieutenant-colonel 
Jean-Francois du Moulin de la Bastille de Montlezun, born in 1729 at 
Aire, Guyenne, who was wounded in 1782 in the naval engagement fought 


83e éd. Paris, 1863-1876. 

*Speaking of a ball to which he was invited in Havana in February 1817 by the 
Marquise Duquesne, Montlezun writes: “I renewed there my acquaintanceship 
with Count O’Relly, whose classmate I was at the Collége de Soréze.” Souvenirs 
des Antilles, II, 69 
e- — fait dans les années 1816 et 1817 de New-Yorck a la Nouvelle-Orléans, 

, 98-99 


6Montlezun, Voyage, II, 197 


™Montlezun, Souvenirs des Antilles, II, 187, Concerning the part played by the 
French in the Virginia campaign during the American War of Independence, see 
Thomas Balch, The French in America during the War of Independence of the 
United States, 1777-1783 (Philadelphia, 1895), I, 164-216; Henri Doniol, Histoire 
de la Participation de la France a l’Etablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique 
(Paris, 1890), IV, 627-656, and 657-689. For information on individual French 
soldiers who fought in America, see Les Combattants francais de la Guerre améri- 
caine, 1778-1783 (Paris, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 1903) ; Balch, op. cit., 
II; André Lasseray, Sous les Treize Etoiles, 1775-1783 ( Macon, 1935), 2 volumes. 

8V oyage I, 43, 94, II, 95-98; and Souvenirs des Antilles, II, 385-390 

*In his description of Princeton, New Jersey, through which he went in Septem- 
ber 1815 on his way from Philadelphia to New York, Montlezun writes: “Prince- 
ton possesses the most famous college of the United States; it has at this moment 
an enrollment of one hundred and fifty students. That of William and Mary in 
Virginia held the first place when I visited it in 1781, immediately before the siege 
of Yorktown and the surrender of General Cornwallis and the English army under 
his orders.” Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 120. 


Balch, op. cit., II, 186; Montlezun, Souvenirs des Antilles I, 189. 
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by de Grasse,” and a “sous-lieutenant” de Montlezun, whose first name 
or initials are not given. Les Combattants frangais de la Guerre améri- 
caine, 1778-1783, a monograph published in 1905 by the Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres contains the following interesting entries: “Du 
Moulin de la Barthelle de Montlezun, Jean Francois, né en 1729; “Du- 
Moulin de la Barthelle de Montlezun, Barthélemi Sernin, né en 1762.”” 
These are undoubtedly the officers already referred to by Balch. On this 
basis, it seems fair to assume that the Baron de Montlezun who visited 
the United States at the beginning of the nineteenth century and left us 
a detailed record of his impressions was in all probability Barthélemi 
Sernin du Moulin de la Barthelle de Montlezun. Our attempts to follow 
this clue further have been unavailing. It is true that the monograph of 
the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres gives 1762 as the date of his birth. 
This would make him about nineteen at the time of the battle of York- 
town, or approximately two years older than he claims to have been. 
This slight difference of age is, however, of minor importance and could 
easily be accounted for. The birth date given in Les Combattants frangats 
de la Guerre américaine may conceivably be wrong. On the other hand 
Montlezun, writing some thirty-six years after the events described may 
have made a mistake, or may have made himself slightly younger than 
he actually was in order to better arouse the interest and admiration of 
the reader. 

We do not know when Montlezun went back to France, but in the 
Voyage fait dans les années 1816-1817, he mentions meeting Count Mira- 
beau at Condé in 1786.* Some time before 1789 he was garrisoned at 
Hennebont, in Brittany. When the French Revolution broke out, he 
joined the army of the émigrés and served under the Duke of Bourbon 
during the campaign of 1792."* After his discharge from the Royalist army 
he joined the ranks of the French aristocrats who sought refuge in Lon- 
don.*7 We have no information about his activities between 1792 and 
1814. He returned to France sometime before that last date, since he 
tells us that he was one of the first in Paris to wear the white cocarde 
of the Bourbons, on March 31, 1814, the next day after the Allies entered 


Balch, op. cit., II, 35, 186. Lasseray’s work, Sous les Treize Etoiles, 1775-1783, 
does not mention either Montlezun, father or son. 

12Balch, op. cit., II, 36. 

18Pages 285, 286. We wish to express our indebtedness to Mr. Peter Petcoff of 
the staff of the Library of Congress for calling our attention to this detail. 

147 oyage, I, 96. J. M. Carriére and L. G. Moffatt, “A Frenchman visits Albe- 
marle, 1816,” Papers of the Albemarle County Historical Society, 1V, 1943-1944, 53. 

Voyage II, 96. 

Souvenirs des Antilles I, 293. 

11] bid., I, 293, 397, II 86. 
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the capital."* The fond hopes which swelled his breast at the return of 
the monarchy soon gave way to bitter disappointment. Now a man of 
more than fifty, without any property or any source of income, he was 
not only certain at first that family estates confiscated by the Revo- 
lution would be returned to him, but also confident that his long years 
of service and loyalty to the Royalist cause would be recognized by his 
appointment to some official function at court.’® Neither of these hopes 
materialized. In the mad scramble for honors and positions which ac- 
companied the return of Louis XVIII to France and his accession to 
the throne, craftier and more enterprising courtiers obtained the king’s 
favor and Montlezun was forgotten. Without even speaking of royal 
ingratitude, he voiced nevertheless strong protests over the fact that he 
had been overlooked by the régime, while unscrupulous adventurers and 
former collaborators of Napoleon had been received with open arms 
and given important offices at court.” 


When on March 20, 1815, the Emperor returned to Paris from Elba, 
Montlezun decided at once to leave the capital and to expatriate himself. 
His utter contempt for anything associated with the usurper, his rancor 
at his failure to obtain from the royal court any recognition for his past 
services, the hope of improving abroad a state of fortune bordering on 
actual destitution were so many factors which prompted him to take 
such a step. In July 1815 he sailed from Bordeaux for the United States, 
and on September 1 landed at Philadelphia. Three weeks later he left 
that city for New York. He stayed there a few days and then came back 
to Philadelphia, from where on October 5 he sailed for Martinique. Nine 
months later Montlezun took leave of friends and acquaintances in the 
West Indies and landed at Norfolk, Virginia, on August 28, 1816. 
The next four months and a half he spent visiting Norfolk, Balti- 
more, Washington, Philadelphia, New York and New Orleans, as 
well as points of interest in the vicinity of those cities. On January 16, 
he sailed from New Orleans for Havana. After a six weeks sojourn in 
Cuba, he left that country for Charleston, South Carolina, which he 
reached on March 26. On April 4, or slightly more than a week later, 
he boarded a ship for the West Indies, spent four months there, and 
finally returned to Paris on September 4, 1817. He had been away from 
the French capital for almost thirty months. During this time he had 
made three different visits to the United States, totaling about six months 
in all. 


187 oyage I, 147. 
19Souvenirs des Antilles, II, 302-305. 
2»V oyage, I, 147-148. 
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As he traveled about, he kept a diary of his impressions, and the year 
following his return to France, in 1818, he published the two books al- 
ready referred to. His Souvenirs des Antilles is devoted to an account 
of his experiences in the West Indies, except for one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight pages describing his sojourn in Philadelphia and his trip to New 
York in 1815.” Detailed sketches of the extensive travels which took him 
to various points along the Atlantic sea-board in 1816 and 1817 are to 
be found in his Voyage fait dans les années 1816 et 1817." Professor 
Frank Monaghan considers this book “one of the rarest and most valu- 
able of the accounts of nineteenth century travellers in America.”* The 
McGregor Library at the University of Virginia posseses a splendid 
copy of it, bound in red half-morocco and with the monogram and the 
crest of Marie-Louise de France, second wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
stamped in gold on the front and the back covers of each of the two 
volumes.** 

The Voyage is interesting not only for the information which it con- 
tains on the places which Montlezun visited, but also for his comments 
on the personages with whom he came into contact. 

It should be of particular value to students of Virginia history, be- 
cause in addition to the highly informative account of his sojourn in 
Norfolk and his trip to Fredericksburg and Orange County,” it contains 
sections describing his visits to Madison,” Jefferson,” and Monroe* in 
September 1816. These are both fascinating and full of details which 
reveal him as a man of wide interests and keen observation. Although 
his social background and his violent anti-democratic prejudices made 
it generally impossible for him to achieve objectivity in his appreciations 
of American institutions, yet like Mrs. Trollope, who has much in com- 
mon with him, Montlezun managed at times to forget about his personal 


21For his account of this visit to America, see Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 38-166. 
Descriptions of the cities of Philadelphia and New York will be found pp. 38-115 
and 133-144 respectively. 

22See Voyage, I, and II, 142-226. The section in volume II is devoted to an ac- 
count of his impressions of Charleston, South Carolina. 

23Bibliography of French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1932 (New 
York, 1933), 69. 

We wish particularly to thank at this point Miss Louise Savage, Acting Curator 
of the McGregor Library, and Mrs. Patricia H. Menk, in charge of manuscripts, 
Alderman Library, who made our work most enjoyable by placing at our disposal 
all the resources of collections unusually rich in Virginia and travel literature. 

25V oyage, I, 1-11, 39-50, 109-116 

2%*V oyage, I. We have prepared a translation of that section of Montlezun’s nar- 
rative. It will appear in one of the forthcoming issues of the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography. 

2t/bid., I, 71-86; Carriére and Moffatt, op. cit., 45-52. 

2V oyage, I, 94-97; Carriére and Moffatt, op. cit., 52-53. 
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antipathies.* Like the author of the Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
published fourteen years later, he found in the United States some in- 
dividuals whose company reminded him of the most refined European 
circles. In this respect he enjoyed particularly the ten or twelve days 
which he spent in Orange and Albemarle Counties. His enthusiastic 
descriptions of Monticello and Montpelier are among the most complete 
and most interesting ever published. The course of life and the com- 
fort to be found there, the architectural design of the buildings, the 
intellectual and scientific interests of his hosts put him at once in a more 
objective frame of mind. When he reached Monticello on the afternoon 
of September 20, 1816, he was able to spend only a short time with 
Jefferson, who had to leave him immediately after dinner for his estate 
of Poplar Forest, near New London. Yet those few moments of contact 
with him, the architectural perfection of the house, the extraordinary 
wealth of its library and museum with their countless books, works of art, 
and scientific specimens sufficed to convince him of Mr. Jefferson’s genu- 
ine greatness. He had the same impression at Montpelier. The charm of 
his hosts, their kindness and their solicitude, the beauty of the gardens, the 
presence of numerous books, paintings, and pieces of sculpture, every- 
thing bespoke the gentility and refinement of those whose guests he 
was. Both at Monticello and Montpelier, the aristocrat used to the com- 
fort and the social amenities of Paris felt from the first that he was in 
the presence of superior minds whose rare intellectual qualities would 
have graced the most exclusive social circles of Europe. In the company 
of Jefferson and Madison he forgot all his theories about the baneful 
influence of democratic institutions upon social life. 


x* * * * * 


The following brief sketch of Montlezun’s activities during the first 
month of his visit to this country in 1816 should make it easier to follow 
the sequence of the events described in the following text. On his return 
from the West Indies, Montlezun landed in Norfolk on August 27 and 


2Bitter criticism of his unrestrained attacks on the political, social, and religious 
mores of the United States and the Bonapartist refugees in this country appeared 
anonymously in 1818 under the title Examen Impartial d’un ouvrage intitulé: 
Voyage fait dans les années 1816 et 1817, de New-Yorck 4 la Nouvelle-Orléans ... 
on l'on réfute les calomnies du voyageur sur les Américains des Etats-Unis et les 
réfugiés francais, etc., 8 vo, pp. 4, 23. This pamphlet is among the holdings of the 
Boston Athenaeum and of the New York Public Library. The refutation of Montle- 
zun’s unfavorable comments is based mostly upon a study published in 1814 by the 
Chevalier Félix de Beaujour and entitled Apergu des Etats-Unis, au commence- 
ment du X1Xe siécle, depuis 1800 jusqu’en 1810 avec des tables statistiques. Montle- 
zun’s books seem to have escaped the attention of contemporary American critics. 
Both were reviewed in England by the Monthly Review. For Souvenirs des Antil- 
les see Monthly Review, LXXXVII, 483, and for the Voyage, LXX XVIII, 504-509. 
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stayed there until August 31. The same day he sailed for Baltimore ; he 
arrived in that city on September 4, and early in the morning on Septem- 
ber 10 left for Washington, which he reached in the afternoon. Two 
days later he proceeded by boat to Aquia Creek,” the terminal of river 
navigation on the Potomac. Then he took the stage to Fredericksburg. 
On the fifteenth he set out for Orange Court House, but as roads were 
very bad he was unable to reach that point before the next morning, al- 
though the distance between the two towns was only some twenty miles. 
On arriving in Orange he decided almost immediately to travel to Mont- 
pelier, and arrived at Madison’s home around noon. He was at Mont- 
pelier from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. At noon on that day he 
mounted a horse and rode to Monticello. At four o’clock he left for Ash 
Lawn, where Mr. Monroe very civilly received him. The next day, Sep- 
tember 20, he returned to Montpelier, from where five days later he 
proceeded to Washington. On the twenty-seventh he was back in the 
capital. The account of his sojourn with Madison at Montpelier is not 
given at this time, but will be the subject of a forthcoming article. 


MONTLEZUN’S JOURNAL 


Tuesday, August 27, 1816 

At half past seven we entered Chesapeake Bay. We coasted along 
the south bank, which is low and flat; the white sand shows through 
the pine woods which cover over half its slope. Cape Charles, to the 
north, is distinguished only by clumps of trees almost at sea level. At 
eleven o’clock we passed near the tower of Old Point™ and we could see 
the little town of Hampton, which has less than five hundred popula- 
tion. It is situated on a little bay between the James and York Rivers. 


%“Aquia, P. O. 80 ms, from Richmond and 42 from Washington. It takes its 
name from a creek on which it is situated at the head of the tide water. There are 
one or two old dilapidated houses, in which trade was probably formerly carried 
on,—but no business is now done.” Joseph Martin, A New and Comprehensive Gaz- 
etteer of Virginia, and the District of Columbia . . .(Charlottesville, 1835), 285. 
Today Aquia is only a dot on the map, a few miles from Stafford, in the county 
of the same name. The post office address is Widewater, population 100. 


%1Descriptions of Old Point Comfort in the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
will be found in Anne Royall, The Black Book; or A Continuation of Travels in 
the United States (Washington, 1828-1829), I, 259-266; Basil Hall, Travels in 
North America in the Years 1827 and 182 (Edinburgh and London, 1829), ITI, 
84-87; James S. Buckingham, The Slave States of America (London and Paris, 
1842), II, 475-480. 

82For descriptions of Hampton at the end of the eighteenth century and during 
the first part of the nineteenth, see La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage dans les 
Etats-Ums d’ Amérique fait en 1795, 1796 et 1797 (Paris, 1799), 1V, 278-280; Hall, 
op. cit., III, 87-88. A modern description of Hampton will be found in Virginia, A 

uide to the Old Dominion. Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ Program of the 
Work Projects Administration in the State of Virginia. American Guide Series 
(New York, 1940), 227-232. 
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The space between the two coasts is here less than three miles. It is pro- 
posed to construct two forts here, forming a cross fire, for the protection 
of shipping in time of war.* At noon we passed close to the mouth of 
the James River and bore to the south towards Norfolk. The countryside 
presents the same uninterrupted perspective: lowlands, sandy stretches 
covered with woods. At four o’clock we cast anchor in front of Norfolk, 
having the small town of Portsmouth,™ opposite Norfolk, on the right. 


Wednesday, August 28, 1816—Norfolk, Virginia 


About five yesterday I went down into the town. Norfolk impressed 
me as dull and small.** Whoever sees one city of the United States sees 
them all in some respects: brick houses, streets at right angles, foot- 
paths, scattered clumps of poplars, a great many small shops, no carriage 
turnouts, a leaderless body of society, and a cross-bred mixture of black 
riff-raff ; a hotch-potch of foreigners of every description, of every reli- 
gion, but all of democratic opinion in the broadest sense of that term. To 
all of this is added a marked smugness, crass ignorance, unlimited greed, 


33Fort Monroe and Fort Calhoun were built for that purpose after the war of 
1812. The foundations of Fort Monroe were laid in 1819. Plans were drawn by 
General Bernard, one-time aide-de-camp of Napoleon and one of the great military 
engineers of the first Empire. For a contemporary description of these forts see 
Royall, op. cit., I, 262-264. 

%Concerning Portsmouth see Moreau de Saint-Méry, Voyage aux Etats-Unis 
de l’Amérique, 1793-1798. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Stewart L. 
Mims (New Haven, 1913), 259-262; Fillmore Norfleet, “Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Gosport as seen by Moreau de Saint-Méry in March, April and May, 1794. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Fillmore Norfleet,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy, XLVIII, July, 1940, 259-262 ; Royall, op. cit., I, 257. 

35Travel narratives published during the last years of the eighteenth century and 
the first decades of the nineteenth contain numerous descriptions of Norfolk. Out 
of an almost endless list we refer the reader to the following: Brissot de Warville, 
Nouveau Voyage dans les Etats-Unis de l’'Amérique septentrionale fait en 1788 
(Paris, 1791) II, 278; Moreau de Saint-Méry, op. cit., 50-72; Fillmore Norfleet, 
op. cit., XLVIII, April, 1940, 153-164, and July, 1940, 253-259; Isaac Weld, Trav- 
els ly the States of North America and the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada during the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797 (London, 1799), 35-36, 97-102; 
La Rochefoucauld-Lianco op. cit., IV, 253-278; Francis Baily, Journal of a 
Tour in unsettled parts of North America in 1796-1797 (London, 1856), 99-104; 
Charles W. Janson, The Stranger in America, 1796-1806. Reprinted from the Lon- 
don Edition of 1807 with an Introduction and Notes by Carl S. Driver (New 
York, 1935), 333-334; Anne Ritson, A Poetical Picture of America, Being Observa- 
tions Made during a Residence of Several Years at Alexandria and Norfolk in 
Virginia (London, 1809), 69-121; George Tucker, Letters from Virginia Trans- 
lated from the French (Baltimore, 1816), 17-22, 48-49; Karl Bernhardt, Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, Reise durch Nord-Amerika in den Jahren 1825 und 1826. 
Herausgegeben von Heinrich Luden (Weimar, 1828), I, 303-306; Mrs. Basil Hall, 
The Aristocratic Journey, Being the Letters of Mrs. Basil Hall written during a 
fourteen Months’ Sojourn in America, 1827-1828. Edited and Prefaced by Una 
Pope-Hennessy (New York, 1931), 198-202; iy or of cit., I, 253-257; Bucking- 
ham, op. cit., II, 450-488; rles A. Murray, Travels in North America during 
the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 (London, 1839), I, 231-234. On the history of Nor- 
aes) ae J. Wertenbaker, Norfolk, Historic Southern Port (Durham, 
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unquenchable thirst of gold, a comical vanity, a more than equivocal 
morality—all under the aegis of the blindest and most intolerant super- 
stition which has ever degraded the human race. That, in a few words, is 
the picture of society in the United States.” 


Thursday, August 29, 1816, Norfolk, Virginia 

Trade is in a stagnant state here, and in general all over the United 
States.” The merchants sell little, the ship-owners are going bankrupt ; 
only the landowners are not suffering. In general the French are not 
well received, according to the reports of those who have been living in 
this country for a long time. These drawbacks, added to the harshness 
of a long winter with the expenses it involves, to the difficulties caused 
by a paper money that any one can put into circulation at will and can re- 
fuse in the same manner,® to the lack of refinements of life in America, 
to the strident discordance of religious and political opinions which 
deafens the ears of every foreigner of composure, accustomed to Euro- 
pean circumstances, to the intolerance resulting from these armies of 


%For other comments of Montlezun on American life and institutions see 
Voyage fait dans les années 1816 et 1817, I, 160-164, 166-170, 264-267, 331-335, 
336-339, and Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 42-43, 70-71. 

87The Peace Treaty of Ghent, concluded in 1814, closed the West Indies to Amer- 
ican vessels. When, on July 3, 1815, Great Britain made a commercial agreement 
with the United States, as a result of which the ports of each country were opened 
to the vessels of the other, she excluded the British West Indies from that agree- 
ment. American business was hard hit by this measure, and the United States lodged 
energetic protests, but Great Britain refused to yield. See Frank L. Benns, British 
West India Carrying-Trade (Bloomington, Indiana, 1923), 29-32. Commercial acti- 
vities in Norfolk in the earlier part of the nineteenth century have been the subject 
of a detailed study, see Wertenbaker, of. cit., 158-181. 

388A merican pate opinion had been anti-French since the restoration and the 
return of the Bourbons to power. This hostility was both strong and vociferous in 
non-official circles. See Voyage, I, 271-273, For further details on American opinion 
of France at the time, see Letter of Gallatin to Jefferson, Nov. 27, 1815, in Henry 
Adams, ed., Writings of Albert Gallatin (Philadelphia, 1879), I, 666-668; Richard 
A. McLemore, Franco-American Diplomatic Relations, 1816-1836 (University, La., 
1941); Jesse S. Reeves. The Napoleonic Exiles in America; A Study in Diplo- 
matic History, 1815-1819 (Baltimore, 1905) ; Wertenbaker op. cit., 99-106; Eliza- 
beth B. White, American Opinion of France from Lafayette to Poincaré (New 
York, 1927); Howard M. Jones, America and French Culture, 1750-1848 (Chapel 
Hill, 1927), 488-568. 

8®Additional comments by Montlezun on the evils of paper currency and money 
devaluation will be found in Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 154-155. The same subject 
was also discussed by other travelers, particularly by Brissot de Warville, op. cit., 
I, 259-264; Henry B. Fearson, Sketches of America: A Narrative of a Journey of 
Five Thousand Miles through the Eastern and Western States of America (Lon- 
don, 1819), 235-236; James Flint, Letters from America, 1818-1820, in Early 
Western Travels, 1748-1846, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1904), 
IX, 132-136, 224-225; Adlard Welby, A Visit to North America and the English 
Settlements in Illinois, with a Winter Residence at Philadelphia (London, 1821), 
137-143; William N. Blane, An Excursion through the United States and Canada 
during the years, 1822-1823, By An lish Gentlemen (Lon 1824) , 256-257 ; 
John B. McMaster, A History of the United States from the Revolution to the 
Civil War (New York, 1885) IV, 280-318 ; 484-521. 
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religious sects which damn each other reciprocally, sad representatives of 
these thick clouds which darken the horizon right at this time when the 
light of the skies is shining with its greatest brilliancy—all this mass of 
annoyances forms an immense weight which the so-called advantages 
of American liberty are far from compensating for. When I was describing 
Philadelphia, I spoke of the Methodist sect ;* apparently it is dominant 
in Norfolk. Up to the present I had never seen, except in a certain 
famous novel, this mixture of the Bible and Aretino. Religion and de- 
bauchery are the two extremes of a straight line, the first of which, not 
content to lift its head to the level of the ethereal regions, its rivals in 
purity, nobly aspires to the celestial abodes, of which our firmament 
in all the brilliance of its innumerable suns is only the shadowy depth. 
When this straight line is once bent by ignorance and superstition, these 
opposite extremes are brought together and immorality exerts its crim- 
inal efforts to forge the blasphemous bond with which man tries to join 
what the Creator has separated by the immensity of space. I turn my 
eyes from these camp-meetings, the lowest degradation of frenzied 
humanity, and I will not soil my brushes with the colors fitting to the 
painting of those indecent scenes. 


Saturday, August 31, 1816—Norfolk, Virginia 


How difficult it is for men used to the life of the great capitals and 
to the refinements of peoples of ancient culture to accustom themselves 


#On Methodists in Philadelphia see Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 155-159. Adverse 


comments on Protestantism recur frequently in Montlezun. See Voyage, I, 22-25, 
and Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 55-56, 97-98, 109-111. Of the many Protestant sects 
mentioned in his travel narratives that of the Quakers is the only one which he 
speaks sympathetically. See Voyage, I, 135-137, and Souvenir des Antilles, I, 94-96. 

“i1Camp Meetings have often been described by foreign travelers. See Jane L. 
Mesick, The English Traveller in America, 1785-1835 (New York 1922), 264- 
265, and Ferdinand-Marie Bayard, Voyage dans I’Intérieur des Etats-Unis, a Bath, 
Winchester, dans la Vallée de Shenandoah .. . pendant l’été de 1791 (Paris, 1797), 
54-56; Janson, op. cit., 107-108; Robert Sutcliff, Travels in some Parts of North 
America, 1804, 1805, and 1806 (York, 1811), 106-107; Pavel P. Svinin, Opyt 
shyvopisnavo puteshestviya po Severnoi Amerike [A Picturesque Voyage in North 
America] (St. Petersburg, 1815), 54-57; John Finch, Travels in the United States 
of America and Canada (London, 1833), 290-293; Patrick Shirreff, A Tour 
through North America; together with a Comprehensive view of the Canadas and 
United States, As Adapted for Agricultural Emigration (Edinburgh, 1835), 183- 
188; Michel Chevalier, Lettres sur L’ Amérique du Nord (Paris, Pa II, 183-187 ; 
John R. Godley, Letters from America (London, 1844), I, 146-153; Fredrika 
Bremer, Homes of the New World (New York, 1853), I, 306-317. Additional in- 
formation on the subject will be found in the following works: Warren A. Candler, 
Great Revivals and the Great Republic (Nashville and Dallas, 1904) ; Catherine C. 
Cleveland, The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805 (Chicago, 1916) ; Wesley M. 
Gewehr, The Great Awakening in Virginia, 1740-1790 (Durham, N. C., 1930) ; 
Richard McNemar The Kentucky Revival (Cincinnati, 1807) ; James R. Rogers, 
The Cane Ridge Meeting House (Cincinnati, 1910), William Speer, The Great 
Revival of 1800 (Philadelphia, 1872) ; William W. Sweet, Circust-Rider Days in 
Indiana (Indianapolis, 1916). 
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to the semi-barbaric manners of newly-founded societies, to their lack of 
all agreeable and convenient things, to their eccentricity, to their bizarre 
distortion of certain usages, to their imperfect half-polish, to their veneer 
of culture which seems still thicker and more disgusting in that it resem- 
bles in a few brilliant aspects, due to the imitation of civilized nations, the 
benefits of that mass of enlightment which is the fruit of a long succession 
of centuries! One might believe that he was in one day living in the 
celebrated ages of Louis XIV and Leo X and the dark ages which fol- 
lowed the invasion of the Roman Empire by the Barbarians. It is as if 
nature should produce in one day and in one place both the heat of the 
Torrid Zone and the cold of the Arctic Circle! In this place one has no 
suspicion that he has a lodging convenient for a traveler and a decently 
served table. Dinner lasts about ten minutes; not a word is said during 
it. Evil-looking ham and boiled corn are the delicacies, and for drink 
you have water mixed with brandy. The diners get through in a flash. 
Each one arises and scuttles up the stairs four at a time, leaving the 
foreigner alone and very much astonished at this antigastronomic pro- 


cedure.* 

In company, the women do not cut much ice. On returning from a 
party one will say of a woman whom one wishes to praise: “Madam be- 
haved herself wonderfully; she didn’t open her mouth.” The education 
of young ladies consists in inculcating into them a ridiculous air of dis- 
dain. When they are under the paternal roof the scorn they show for their 
parents is the most fitting punishment for those who in their stupid in- 
dulgence encourage such a revolting departure from good manners.“ 


The young men of the best families receive only a very imperfect edu- 
cation. Those of the lower classes, destined to apprenticeships in trades, 
at a tender age close their ears to the voices of their guides and to pater- 
nal remonstrances, and plunge into excesses. As fruits of their miscon- 
duct, they gather ignorance, bad manners, ridicule, and all the vices 


*2Comments on the little time which Americans devoted to what the average Euro- 
pean considered one of the greatest pleasures of life recur very often in contemporary 
travel narratives. See the following works among many others which might be 
quoted: Adam Hodg Letters from North America, Written during a Tour in 
the United States and Canada, (New York, 1823), 150-157; Frances M. Trollope, 
Domestic Manners of the Americans (London, 1832. ed from 1901 edition 
published in New York), 35; James S. Buckingham, The Eastern and Western 
States of America (London, 1842), II, 282-284. Mesick, op. cit., 105-106, and Lee 
W. Ryan, French Travelers in the Southeastern United States, 1775-1800 (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 1939) contain excellent analyses of statements made by early trav- 
elers on the subject of social life in their day. 

“For contemporary comments on women, see Ryan, op. cit., 87-94, and Mesick, 
op. cit., 88-89. Montlezun has additional remarks on the subject in Voyage, I, 153- 
156, and Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 54-55, 61-62, 64-65, 123-125. 
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which grossly immoral men can ingrain into an arrogant and unbridled 
youth. 

In this country more than in any other public esteem is measured 
by wealth. Talent is trod under foot. 

“How much is that man worth,’ they say.—‘‘Not much,” and he 
is scorned. “A hundred thousand dollars!” And knees bend, incense 
burns; and the merchant, a former bankrupt, enjoys the honors of the 
gods! Sic itur ad astra!® 


Monday, September 2, 1816—Trip from Norfolk to Baltimore 


I embark at ten o’clock on the packet Armistead, Captain Ferguson, en 
route to Baltimore. It is a very nice boat with a spacious saloon, the after 
part of which, reserved for the ladies, contains six cabins with beds; its 
forward part contains twelve, arranged two by two, upper and lower. 
The former are tolerable, but you can’t be sure of the lower.” 


“Early comments on education in the South will be found in Ryan, op. cit., 44-53, 
94-95, and Mesick, op. cit., 206-207. See also Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in 
the Old South (Boston, 1929), 357-363. Additional comments on education of chil- 
dren in the United States in the early nineteenth century can also be read in 
Montlezun, Voyage, I, 245-246. 

“For early comments on American love of money see Mesick, op. cit., 309-313. 

See also Voyage, I, 113-114, 126-128, and Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 116-118, 
130-133. Comments on steamboats are most numerous in early nineteenth century 
travel literature dealing with America, These comments bear mainly on two points, 
the unusually fine accomodations provided on board and the frequency of accidents, 
particularly on western rivers, due largely to the use of high pressure engines and 
the presence of floating obstacles. See Mesick, op. cit., 53-55, and John Melish, 
Travels in the United States of America in the Years 1806 and 1807 and 1809, 
1810 and 1811 (Philadelphia, 1812), II, 423-424; John Bristed, The Resources of 
the United States; A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing, Finan- 
cial, Political, Literary, Moral, and Religious Capacity and Character of the Amer- 
ican People (New York, 1818), 65-66; Francis W. d’Arusmont, Views of Society 
and Manners in America (New York, 1821), 216-219; Flint, op. cit., 237-238; 
Isaac Holmes, An Account of the United States of America, Derived from Actual 
Observations during a Residence of Four Years, (London, 1823), 303-304; Basil 
Hall, op. cit., Il, 380-390; William L. Mackenzie, Sketches of Canada and the 
United States (London, 1833), 172-179; Edward T. Coke, A Subaltern’s Furlough; 
Descriptive of Scenes in Various Parts of the United States, Upper and Lower 
C , New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, during the Summer and Autumn of 
1832 (New York, 1833), 68-70; Thomas Hamilton, Men and Manners in America 
(Edinburgh, 1834), I, 72-76; Charles J. Latrobe, The Rambler in North America, 
1832-1833 (New York, 1835), I, 104-111, 281-304; Chevalier, op. cit., II, 1-28, 
423-426; Francesco Arese, A Trip to the Prairies and in the Interior of North 
America (1837-1838). Travel notes by Count Francesco Arese, now first trans- 
lated from the French Original by Andrew Evans (New York, 1934), 49-53, 55-57; 
James S. Buckingham, America, Historical, Statistic and Descriptive (London, 
1841), I, 166-167;The Eastern and Western States of America (London, 1842), 
I, 439-441, III, 62-67, and The Slave States of America, I, 563-564; Alexander 
Mackay, The Western World ; or Travels in the United States in 1846-1847 (Phil- 
— 1849), II, 126-127; Charles S. Lyell, A Second Visit to the United States 
of North America (New York, 1850), II, 44-46, 48-49, 111-113, 134; Matilda C. F. 
Houstoun, Hesperos; or Travels in the West (London, 1850), II, 1-3, 14-23, 39-40. 
For modern books dealing with the history of steamboats see Seymour Dunbar, 
A History of Travel in America (Indianapolis, 1915), II, 341-414; McMaster, op. 
cit., III, 486-493, IV, 391-407. 
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The packet comes down the river, enters Chesapeake Bay and then 
goes up to Baltimore where it ordinarily arrives the next day. But it 
may be held up for three or four days on account of contrary winds. 
At noon the packet set sail, its departure being announced by a cannon 
shot: 


Norfolk is situated at the mouth of the Elizabeth River, on a narrow 
point. The entrance is defended by two forts, one of which is made of 
earth with barbette batteries, and appears to be in good repair. It is on 
the left as you leave Norfolk. The other is on the opposite shore; it is 
built of bricks and appeared to me less strong than the other although 
mounting a rather large number of cannon. Both are built right on the 
ground, almost at the same level as the river.*’ After passing the fort on 
the right, down stream from Norfolk, the river grows increasingly larger 
until it mingles with the waters of the Chesapeake. 


Norfolk is still just a small city in which there is only one street of 
any pretensions. It is surrounded by marshlands, a part of which dries 
out as dikes are built to halt the invasion of the tides. These plots, like 
muddy sewers, must exhale unhealthy vapors, and are certainly dis- 
agreeable to the sight. The population of Norfolk is around nine or 
ten thousand. The trade which flourished there a few years ago has 
greatly diminished, and the paper money, a veritable plague which af- 
flicts the United States, adds still more to the inconveniences of the 
depression. 


The shores of Chesapeake Bay have nothing remarkable; sands and 
woods are all that can be seen. At three o’clock dinner is served on the 
packet ; a fairly good table is provided. For drink (according to their 
noble custom) brandy and water. At four o’clock we are in the open 
bay and can barely see the shore line on one side only. The weather is 
superb and the wind excellent; we are clipping along at eight knots. 


“‘Montlezun is referring to Fort Nelson and Fort Norfolk. On June 22, 1813, 
these forts repulsed the ritish attacking Portsmouth by land, and later with the 
aid of batteries on Craney Island turned back an assault by barge. See Virginia. A 
Guide to the Old Dominion, 243. 


“Comments on the Dismal Swamp, to which Montlezun is refe will be 
found in the following travel narratives: Weld, of. a 102-105 ; Michel uillaume 
St. Jean de Crévecoeur, Voyage dans la Haute Pensylvanie et dans Etat de New- 
York (Paris, 1801), I, ee Janson, op. cit., nad Basil Hall, op. cit., ILI, 
111-112; Buckingham, 7: Slave States of America, 1 I, 488-489, 


“The Potomac ps tale Com was organized in 1813, and two years later, 
on June 6, 1815, one of its boats, ashington, made its first trip from Washing- 
ton to Aquia Creek. The passengers léft the capital at four o’clock in the afternoon 
and arrived at Aquia Creek at midnight. This was about half the time ri log 
y Ban. stage. The fare was six dollars, oe Bg 3 oho) See Wilhelmus B. B 

History of the National Capital, I, 1790-1814, (New York, 1914), 538-539. 
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Friday, September 13, 1816—Trip from Washington to Fredericksburg 


At six in the morning we left the steamboat® to go by stage to Fred- 
ericksburg. A torrential rain added to this melancholy prospect, particu- 
lar attribute of the lands of Columbia. From Aquia Creek™ to Fredericks- 
burg, over a stretch of eighteen miles, one sees only a few clearings 
where a little corn and tobacco are cultivated. Wooden cabins are scat- 
tered here and there, and the whole is covered by forests as in a newly 
discovered land. 


One must repeat, and keep on repeating ad infinitum, that American 
diligences are unworthy of common sense and an insult to it. It would 
be impossible to imagine them as frightfully uncomfortable as they are 
in reality. You are alternately saturated and roasted, as if you were in 
the open; you are trod upon, jostled against, shaken up, bounced around, 
pitched about, utterly miserable beyond description. At every mile there 
is a new accident; you must get out, dive into the mud and repair the 
damages. It is not unusual to see the coaches smashed, the travelers 
maimed and the horses drowned. The day before yesterday the stage 
turned over near Washington; one gentleman got his arm broken. The 
roads are nothing more than regular break-necks ; every minute you run 
the risk of turning over. No arrangement for protecting your effects 
from the rain. If you venture an observation along this line, they look 
at you goggle-eyed, and they don’t appear to understand what you are 
talking about. Transferring from a steamboat to a stage, especially in 
bad weather, is like going from heaven to hell.” 


At nine-thirty we passed through the little town of Falmouth,® sit- 
uated on the Rappahannock, which is here spanned by a wooden bridge. 


Concerning Aquia Creek see note 30 above. 


51Comments on coaches and roads will be found in Jane L. Mesick, of. cit., 46-53. 
For gtteest comments made by contemporary travelers see Brissot de Warville, 
op. cit., I, 251-258, II, 257-258; Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical Description of the 
Western Territory of North America, (London, 1792), 141-148; Bayard, of. cit., 
12-13;Moreau de Saint-Méry, op. cit., 106-107; La ochefoucauld-Liancourt, op. 
cit., V, 37-38, 121-123; Weld, op. cit., 37, 41-42, ‘47-48; arc Parkinson, A be 
in America in 1798, 1799 and 1800 ’(London, 1805), I , 251-255; Janson, op. ci 
176-179, 475-479 ; Francis — Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816 
and 1817 (Boston, 1818), 208; John M. a Travels thr tao} Part of the 
United States and Canada in 1818 and 1819 Gon, 1823), II, 5-6, Holmes, of. 
cit., 320-322, 359-360; Godfrey T. Vigne, Six America London, 1832) yw 
60-61 ; Coke, op. cit., "81-83 223-224; Hamilton, op. cit., I, 146-1 te aT Arese, 
op. cit, 30-32; Charles F. Adams, Letters of Mrs. Adams, the Wife of John Adams, 

ith an Introductory Memoir by her Grandson (Boston, 1840), II, 239-240; Buck- 
ingress, The eile and Western States of America, II, -284 ; Houston, op. 

, 241-243; ve, 0563, 1 II, 345. For additional information see John B. Mc- 
Master, op. ‘ae V, 407-409; Dunbar, o 06h). cit., I, 171-191, Alice M. 
Earle, Oa "and Toon f Days ( New York, i 


82Falmouth, a small town in Stafford County, is 68 miles north of Richmond 
and 58 south-west of Washington; it is situated on the left bank of the Rappahan- 
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The river has, at this place, a wild aspect, as it noisily rolls its yellowish 
waves among a multitude of rocks and green islets which rear up 
romantically from the midst of its bed. Falmouth is a miserable looking 
little town. 

At ten o’clock we entered Fredericksburg, likewise on the Rappahan- 
nock. A large avenue of poplars, lined with houses, constitutes its prin- 
cipal street. This city communicates. to the north with Washington by 
a road, which, since the rise of the steamboat, is used only in winter 
during the freezes. To the south a stage route leads to Richmond, cap- 
ital of Virginia. Two roads lead to the west, one terminating in Orange 
County, where is the residence of the present President of the United 
States, James Madison, the other in Albemarle County, where is the 
home of Mr. Jefferson, sometime President of the United States. 


Fredericksburg is rather pleasantly situated.™ Its principal street 
parallels the Rappahannock at a distance of a hundred yards; from 
there the land slopes gradually upward towards the west to a very 
pretty plateau on which the streets are laid out. There are some isolated 
houses which appear very nice, although built of wood. They are em- 
bellished with gardens. But the charm is soon dissipated by the thought 
of a dirty sky, a wicked climate, a humid soil, a dreary solitude, badly 
formed manners, crude usages, religious fanaticism, a democracy which 
is unbearable in the great mass of the white inhabitants and of a comic 
elevation among the rich, and by the lack of an advanced society of good 
taste and tone enriched by urbanity. Savoir-vivre is the ancient charm 
of birth; the absolute lack of all these things and the too real presence 
of everything contrary to them militates strongly against the United 
States, and will always recall the European to the land of his ancestors. 
Saturday, September 14, 1816—Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania County, 
Virginia 

The Rappahannock is navigable as far as Fredericksburg; the tide 
does not rise beyond five or six miles above this town. Right now there 
are fourteen or fifteen schooners anchored in its port. At low tide there 
are no more than seven feet of water in it. 


a an It has ote a population of 500 ~: hl a ‘aN of = yn 
in + mgt se nineteenth century, see osep artin, ew a om- 
a teer of Virginia, and the Dirac of Columbia . . . (Charlottes- 
ville, , 285. 

For descriptions of Fredericksburg at the end of the eighteenth century and 

pega Roda Ay yer cH pA end it i John F. D. Smyth, A Tour 
in the United States of America 151-155; Johann D. 
Travels in the Confederation (1 £0784). Tonslated and Edited by Alfred J. 
Morrison neg ge 1918), 42-44; Sutcliff, op. cit., 52-53, 93-94; Melish, op. 
cit., 217; Basil Hall, op. cit., II, 69; Royall, ‘Sketches of Life, 117-118, and The 
Black Book, I, 142-47; Buckingham, The Slave States of America, II, 551-552. 
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The famous Washington was born in the county of Albemarle about 
1730 and was reared near Fredericksburg. (On the left bank of the 
Rappahannock, Stafford County now, but George County at that time.)™ 
He distinguished himself in the war in Canada. He was brave without 
ostentation, able but modest and humble at the height of power. During 
the siege of Yorktown I have seen him expose himself to danger, un- 
known to his men, and direct the construction of a redoubt under the fire 
of the enemy. Almost every day he used to come to our trench. In 
stature he was tall and somewhat stout, in temperament calm and re- 
strained. Just, obliging and human with his subordinates, he was ener- 
getic and self-sacrificing when facing the enemy. Moderation, prudence 
and judgment shone pre-eminently on his face. He well deserved being 
called a great man, and posterity will confirm this title. 

I have already mentioned the religious fanaticism which holds sway 
throughout the United States, especially in the northern states. The 
different sects are in unison on this point. The Methodists are far from 
being backward in this respect. Here is the text of an article pub- 
lished in a Fredericksburg newspaper. It is usual to devote half the space 
of a newspaper to advertisements and various news items; the rest is 
for the polite compliments which the opposing political parties are in 


54Contrary to what the author writes, Washington was born in the family home- 
stead at Bridges Creek, in Westmoreland County, on February 22, 1732, and died 
at Mount Vernon, on December 14, 1799, at the age of sixty-seven. The statement 
which Montlezun makes in the foot-note about Fredericksburg being located in 
Stafford County, then George County is also erroneous. Fredericksburg is in 
Spotsylvania County, right across the Rappahannock River, which constitutes the 
western border between Stafford and Spotsylvania Counties. Moreover, there was 
never any George County. The author is sopegentiy confusing St. George’s Parish, 
whose area coincided originally with that of Spotsylvania County, but was divided 
in 1730 into two portions, the lower half ——s the name St. George and the 
upper half taking that of St. Mark’s Parish. In 1734 the name Spotsylvania re- 
placed that of St. George, and St. Mark’s Parish became Orange County. See 
Martin, op. cit., 281. 

55Washington took an active part in the final struggle between the French and 
the British for supremacy in North America. He was first intrusted by Governor 
Dinwiddie in 1753 with pera an ultimatum to the French, who, according to the 
British, had trespassed on English territory in the Ohio Country. This mission 
took him to Forts Venango and Le Boeuf. The follo year he built Fort Neces- 
sity to counteract the steps taken by the French, who had installed themselves at 
Fort Duquesne. In 1755 ; was appoirited colonel and commander in chief of all 
Virginia forces and served under Braddock at the disastrous battle of the Monon- 
gahela. In the course of this engagement he had two horses shot under him and: 


received four bullets through his coat. In 1758 he took part in the expedition against: 


Fort Duquesne. The French abandoned the fort on the approach of the British 
troops. Considering Virginia now safe from danger of invasion, Washington: re- 
signed from the army and went back to Mount Vernon. 

The reader will readily admit that it would be rather difficult to find a:more 


peo vem toe tribute to the memory of Washington. For the impressions of Montlezun's. 


concerning the first President see Gilbert Chinard, George ebm ei 
as or he Feen Real know a knew him (Princeton, 1940). “4 
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the habit of addressing to each other, and also for sermons or articles 
concerning religion. The article of which I am speaking will give a more 
exact idea of the state of the American mind than anything I could say. 
Here it is: Extract from the VinGINIA HERALD, Fredericksburg, Satur- 
day, September 14, 1816. Communication. 


“On Thursday the 29th ult. a Camp-meeting was held on the 
land of Mr. Lansdale, about 14 miles from this town. I like many 
others was induced to visit it from curiosity—I had long been 
prejudiced against meetings of this kind, and was consequently 
predisposed to condemn every thing I saw.—As I approached the 
place, and heard from a distance the sound of a sacred music wafted 
to the ear, sung by a thousand melodious voice, my mind was filled 
with sensations I had never before experienced. "Twas evening 
when I reached the encampment; the place wore a charming and 
romantic appearance—the ground was well chosen, lights were 
everywhere fancifully hung around, which added much to the 
lustre of the scene—in fact everything was conducted with a regu- 
larity and system which surprised me. While I was musing upon 
the novelty of the scenes before me, viz. men and women crying 
aloud for mercy, and some praising God in apparent raptures, I 
became suddenly wretched, my soul seemed plunged into an abyss 
of misery from which there was no escaping. I wandered I cared 
not where, until induced by the ministry to go to the Altar or Pen 
(as it is termed). Here, while a minister was expatiating upon the 
sufferings of the blessed Jesus for unworthy sinners, my soul was 
elated by such a blaze of glory that I could not help making it mani- 
fest by sudden transports of joy. I felt at once my many sins for- 
given—from the most wretched of beings I was the happiest of 
mortals—the place was Heaven to me—the very ground was hal- 
lowed, and every countenance seemed to beam with the glory of 
God. Hundreds were here made to know the healing power of 
God’s grace. Here the poor African forgot his toil and worshipped 
his God in the fullness of his soul. I left the ground cured of my 
prejudices, and to the last hour I live I shall venerate a 


CAMP-MEETING.” 


After having suffered cruelly all night in consequence, I believe, of 
the bad water I drank at Baltimore, I decided at eight in the morning to 
take the stage going to Orange Court House.® Sunday is the only day 
one has the service of a coach to the west. If I had not availed myself 
of this one, I should have seen myself condemned to mortal boredom 


5*Montlezun’s translation of this description is a literal one, except for a few 
unimportant details which have been omitted or changed. Files of the Virginia 
Herald will be found among the holdings of the Library of Congress. 

_8For a description of Orange some time between 1793 and 1806 see Janson, op. 
cit., 399-400. Information on —— during the first half of the nineteenth century 
will be found in Martin, op. cit., 255. 
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for one long week and to the useless expenses of a poor tavern.” Badly 
sickened by well water, the only kind known in this unhappy country, 
I was on the point of not leaving; but I armed myself with courage in 
order to avoid an evil which seemed more intolerable even than the 
danger of not being able to continue my route, of being obliged to get 
off the coach and of finding myself alone in the woods or on the muddy 
road thirty miles from any habitation in the most detestable weather, 
without the slightest chance of seeing a solitary soul, especially on Sun- 
day, in a region which is complimented by being called the Wilderness. 


After having suffered considerably, and ten times been so overcome 
by excessive pains that I was resigned to quit the stage, I arrived finally 
at White Plains Farm,” travelling twenty-six miles with the same horses 
through the forests of oaks with which this country is entirely covered. 
You have to do twenty miles before you see one miserable little house. 
Nothing equals the dreariness of these woods in overcast and rainy 
weather ; no birds sings, and you do not meet a living sould on the road. 

The man who keeps the tavern at White Plains is a rich farmer. An 
acre of land on his property is worth fourteen dollars. This man, living 
in the midst of the forest, had no fire, in spite of the chill and dampness ; 
on the contrary the doors and windows were wide open, which really 
didn’t make much difference. Apparently he belonged to that school of 
thought which for nothing in the world could bring itself to removing 
from their icy fire-place the fan-shaped paper of the screen which must, 
at any price, decorate it until a certain fixed day in November or 
December. 


After a poor dinner, of which I was only a witness, we continued our 
route and. at six in the evening we stopped at Gum Field’s Tavern,” 
seven miles this side of Orange Court House, where we were to sleep. 
The bad state of the roads prevented us from going any further. Lalle- 


S9Travelers’ remarks on taverns have been analyzed by Mesick, op. cit., 55-63, 
and Ryan, op. cit., 2-9. See also for additional comments by contemporary travelers : 
Smyth, op. cit, I, 49-50; Parkinson, op. cit., I, 251-255; Welby, op. cit., 41-43 ; 46-47, 
66-67; Royall, The Black Book, I, 298-299; Arese, op. cit., 33-34, Buckingham, 
The Slave States of America, II, 159-160. For information on the history of taverns 
in the United States consult Dunbar, of. cit., 1, 207-231; McMaster, op. cit., II, 8-11, 
563-564; Earle, op. cit.; Elise L. Lathrop, Early American Inns and Taverns 
(New York, 1926). 

“This is the region known as the Wilderness in the northern corner of Orange 
and Spotsylvania counties. 

“Our attempts to identify White Plains Farm have been unsuccessful. 

®2Montlezun is referring to Gum Springs, in Louisa County. Gum Springs is 
situated on land once owned by Hay Taliaferro, who for years ran an ordinary at 
that place. The hamlet has to-day a population of fifty inhabitants. For these details 
we are indebted to Mrs. Josephine Neal, Deputy Clerk of the Circuit Court of 
Orange County. 
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mand and Lefévre-Desnouettes® passed by here a few days ago on 
their way back from the springs. Lefévre left for New Orleans, with the 
intention apparently of joining the insurgents. (1) 

The springs of which I have just spoken are the Sulphur Springs, a 
hundred miles to the west. They are popular in the summer. Besides 
the cold sulphur springs which are drunk, there are also, close around, 
differing degrees of hot springs for bathing.™ 





*There were two Lallemands, Charles and Henri; they were brothers. Both 
were generals in the Imperial army. Montlezun is referring to Charles. Lefévre- 
Desnouéttes was also a general in Napoleon’s army. During the Hundred Days, 
Lallemand and Lefévre-Desnouéttes rallied to the Monarch, only to go over to the 
Emperor, at the time of his entry in Paris. After the final defeat of their master at 
Waterloo and the return of the Bourbons to power, they were sentenced to death in 
absentia, but they managed to escape arrest and to reach America. As will be readily 
understood they were anathema to such a fanatic Bourbon partisan as Montlezun, who 
never missed an opportunity to heap scorn upon them. See Voyage, I, 301-304, 342, 
349. Lefévre-Desnouéttes sponsored the establishment of the French colony of Dem- 
opolis, on the Tombigbee in Alabama, while Lallemand set out from New Orleans 
to found the Champ d’Asile, twelve miles inland from the Trinity River, in Texas. 
Both undertakings were short-lived. The French and the Spanish ministers to the 
United States accused the French exiles of plotting the overthrow of Spanish rule 
in Mexico and the setting up of a new régime under Joseph Bonaparte. On the 
history of Demopolis and Champ d’Asile and the suspicions which their establish- 
ment aroused, see Edith Philips, Les Réfugiés bonapartistes en Amérique, 1815- 
1836 (Paris, 1923) ; Jesse S. Reeves, The Napoleonic Exiles in America; A Study 
in American Diplomatic History, 1815-1819 (Baltimore, 1905); The Story of 
Champ d’Asile as told by two of the Colonists, translated from the French by 
Donald Joseph and Edited with an Introduction by Fannie E. Ratchford (Dallas, 
1937) ; Carl L. Carmer, Stars fell on Alabama (New York, 1934), 106-117; Mau- 
rice Casenave, “Les Emigrés bonapartistes de 1815 aux Etats-Unis,” Revue @’His- 
toire diplomatique, XLIII, janvier-avril 1919, 20-32, 131-154; John T. Faris, The 
Romance of Forgotten Towns (New York, 1924), 191-195; Thomas W. Martin, 
French Military Adventurers in Alabama, 1818-1828 (Birmingham 1939) ; Wal- 
ter Pritchard, ed., “George Graham’s Mission to Galveston in 1818; Two Important 
Documents Bearing upon Louisiana History.” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 
July, 1937, 619-650; Francois Rousseau, “Une Tentative de Colonisation francaise 
en Amérique au Temps de la Restauration: Le Champ d’Asile,” Revue d'Histoire 
des Colontes frangaises, IV, 3e Trimestre, 1916, 319-338. 

The following late eighteenth and early nineteenth century travel narratives 
and geographical and historical works contain information on the mineral springs 
of Virginia: Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, The Writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson (Lipscomb and Bergh edition, Washington, 1903), 45-48; Schoepf, op. cit., 
Pf lng F a cit., 76-78; Jedidiah Morse, The American Geography (London, 

94), 488-4 ; William Winterbotham, An Historical, Geographico!, Commercial 
ps Philosophical View of the American United States, (London, 1795), III, 90- 
92; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, op. cit., V, 49-51; Royall, Sketches of History 
31- "32; Henry Tudor, Narrative of a Tour i in North America in a Series of Letters 
Written in the Years 1831-1832 London, 1834), II, 10-13; Peregrine Prolix 
(Pseud. of Philip H. Nichlin), Letters descriptive of the Virginia Springs; 
the Roads leading thereto, and the Doings thereat (Philadelphia, 71837) ; Arese, 
op. cit., 24-26, 29-30; Caroline H. Gilman, The Poetry of Travelling in the United 
States ‘(New York, 1838) 348-351; Buckingham, The Slave States of America, II, 
306-318, 323-324, 333-348 ; Mackay, op. cit., I, 261-262. Among more recent books 
the following will be consulted with fame " Edward A. Pollard, The Virginia 
Tourist. Sketches of the 25'S. and the Mountains of Virginia (Philadelphia, 
1870), 70-90, 119-129, 222-259; Oren F. Pollard, Annals of Bath County, Virginia 
(Staunton, 1917), 42-50; Percival Reniers, The Springs of Virginia: Life, Love 
and Death at the Waters, " 1775-1900 (Chapel Hill, 1941). 
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(1) [Author’s note] Since this was written, I have met a French 
merchant living in Richmond, Virginia, who lodged in the same room 
with these gentlemen at the springs. It appears that their great talents 
did not create the sensation in the United States which these gentlemen 
had hoped. The character of the Americans did not correspond at all to 
what they had conceived it to be. Each of them had only a hundred 
thousand francs. 


Thursday, September 26, 1816. Trip from Montpelier to Fredericksburg 


At eight-thirty in the morning I got on the stage which left Charlottes- 
ville, Albemarle County, yesterday, en route to Fredericksburg. At noon, 
while the coach was stopped, I tramped four miles in the finest weather 
in the world through a superb forest, where I had the pleasure of be- 
holding unknown flowers and plants. I entered a pretty wooden house, 
near which the owner, a cooper, was at work making barrels for flour. 
Ten years ago he bought a thousand wood-covered acres at the rate 
of two dollars an acre (12 French pounds, 10 sous.) Since he has cut 
down a part of the woods and put it under cultivation, his property has 
acquired four times as much value as when he bought it. Along with 
his land, he possesses two negresses and six negroes, two of whom are 
excellent workman at his craft. There is a man happy in his lot! His 
house has a pleasant appearance; it is built of wooden clapboards painted 
light gray. He himself is the architect, and also made much of the furni- 
ture. While he works on his barrels, his slaves till the soil ; his wife busies 
herself with her housekeeping, and everything goes the best in the world 
for them, in the midst of the wilderness where they have courageously 
fixed their abode. 


I have gone into these little details in order to give some idea of the 
country. What is not to the taste of one may please another, a third may 
find something useful in it. I am not writing novels! I am painting ac- 
cording to nature. Veluti in speculum! 

At three o’clock we stopped for dinner at Colin’s tavern, in the place 
called Wilderness. The hostess of the hostel, a lady of better manners 
than persons of her profession generally are, served us a very good din- 
ner—if however one can really make a good dinner with water and 
whiskey as the sole beverage. At seven we arrived at Fredericksburg, 
which place I had left just eleven days ago. 


Friday, September 27, 1816. Trip from Fredericksburg to Washington 
City 

At five in the morning we left Fredericksburg in very chilly weather. 
The braces of our carriage broke, following the noble usages of this 
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country; the stage that passed us had had a similar accident, and was 
unoccupied, escorted by a long line of travelers, as happy at leaving it 
as the chiefs of the Greek army when, with the help of Sinon, they 
emerged from the depths of the wooden horse. (Here follows six lines 
from Vergil’s Aeneid, lib., v. 259-264) 


At nine-thirty we went on board the steamboat going from Aquia 
Creek to Washington City. On board the steamer on which I am travel- 
ing I read in the Washington paper of yesterday that Sunday, September 
15, there were twelve people killed or wounded on the Charleston steam- 
er, the Enterprise, with sixty aboard. The accident was caused by the 
explosion of a steam boiler which was struck by lightning. This same 
kind of accident has already happened on the Ohio and elsewhere, caused 
solely by the pressure of the steam in a boiler too weak. It is to be hoped 
that the inventors of such a useful and ingenious machine will study how 
to prevent such baleful inconveniences, if that is possible. 


At four o’clock we passed in front of Mount Vernon, former residence 
of the great Washington. It was this place that he chose for his retreat 
after the peace of 1783, which assured the independence of the United 
States. His mortal remains are in a little cave made in a slight eleva- 
tion of the grassy terrain which surrounds the house. There is no in- 
scription on his tomb. I propose the following in the absence of a better 
one: 


“Ut veterem aequiponderat alta Colombia terram: 
“Tile vir, et noster, stat, non heroibus impar!’’® 


And in French, this one: 


L’orgueilleuse Amérique, au nouvel hémisphére, 
Egale, en contrepoids, la moitié de la terre; 

Et du grand Washington les glorieux travaux 
Présentent en lui seul l’ensemble des héros !® 


For comments on steamboats in early travel literature, see note 46 above. 

Washington resigned his commission from the army on December 23, 1783, 
and left Annapolis at once for Mount Vernon, where he arrived the next day. 
Montlezun seems to forget, however, that five years later Washington was elected 
president and that, except for occasional visits varying in length from a week to 
almost four months in one ins he was away from Mount Vernon from April 
16, 1789 to March 4, 1797. See Paul Wilstach, Mount Vernon, Washington's House 
and the Nation’s Shrine (Indianapolis, 1916), 283. 

®7Proud Columbia now gives a counterpoise to the Old World, 

For her man, and ours too, stands not below its heroes. 


*8Proud America, in a hemisphere’s new birth, 
Equals, in counterpoise, the half of the earth; 
And great Washington’s deeds so glorious 
Make of him alone a galaxy of heroes victorious. 
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Judge Washington, his nephew,® is today the owner of Mount Vernon, 
and receives with hospitality all those whom respect or curiosity attract 
to the tomb of the great man. Mount Vernon is on the right bank of the 
Potomac.” It presents a magnificent and impressive vegetation, which 
rises above even the top of the house. The residence faces the south- 
east. It is a building in bad taste, composed of a ground floor, above 
which are seen three very small windows obscured by the projecting roof 
which forms a portico; it is topped off by a cupola surmounted by an 
eagle. 


Three miles above Mount Vernon on the left bank of the Potomac, 
one sees Fort Washington,” which the English destroyed two years ago. 
Its emplacement was well chosen for mounting batteries ; unfortunately 
the troops instrusted with its defense, in fear of being outflanked, took 
flight without waiting for the English forces which were composed of 
several sloops of war and gunboats. The commanding officer was stripped 
of his rank. At present the fort is in process of being repaired. 


®Montlezun is referring to Bushrod Washington (1762-1829), son of John 
Augustine, brother of General George Washington. The President’s nephew was 
appointed associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States by Presi- 
dent John Adams in 1798. For biographical sketch see George W. Goble, “Wash- 
a, Ba taal Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), 


Information about Mount Vernon at the end of the eighteenth century and 
during the first half of the nineteenth century will be found in the following: 
Pierre-Etienne Du Ponceau, “Autobiographical Letters of Peter S. Du Ponceau. 
With an Introduction and Notes by James L. Whitehead,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXIII, July, 1939, 312-313; Brissot de Warville, of. 
cit., II, 264-270; Joseph Hadfield, An Englishman in America in 1785. Edited and 
Annotated by Douglas S. Robertson (Toronto, 1933), 11-14; Robert Hunter, 
Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786. Being the Travel Diary and Observations of 
Robert Hunter, Jr., A Young Merchant of London. Edited by Louis B. Wright and 
Marion ne (San Marino, 1939), 191-199; Morse, op. cit., 491; Winterbotham, 
op. cit., III, 97-98; Weld, op. cit., 51-54; Crévecoeur, op. cit., I, 425-426; Parkin- 
son, op. cit., I, 1-13, 50-55; Janson, op. cit., 218-220; Elbridge Gerry, Jr., The 
Diary of Elbridge Gerry, Jr., With a Preface and Foot-Notes by Claude G. Bowers. 
Foreword by Annette Townsend (New York, 1927), 172-173; Francis Hall, op. 
cit., 203-204; Benjamin H. Latrobe, The Journal of Latrobe, Being the Notes and 
Sketches of an Architect, Naturalist and Traveler in the Umited States of America 
from 1796 to 1820 (New York, 1905), 50-64; Duncan, op. cit., I, 289-300; Vigne, 
op. cit., I, 150-153; Coke, op. cit., 98-101; Finch, op. cit., 216-218; Tudor, op. cit., 
I, 66-69; Murray, op. cit., I, 139-142; Arese, op. cit., 18-20; Harriet Martineau, 
Retrospect of Western Travel (London and New York, 1838) ; II, 185-189; Gil- 
man, op. cit., 18-20; Buckingham, The Slave States of America, II, 564-570; 
Bremer, op. cit., I, 450-454. The reader interested in a modern book on Mount 
Vernon is referred to Paul Wilstach’s study already mentioned in Note 66 above. 


71“Although a small garrison is maintained at this vine-covered fort across the 
Potomac, it is no longer considered one of the defenses of Washington. This 
strategic point was selected by Washington in 1795, and here Fort Warburton, 
named for the Digges estate on which it stood, was completed in 1808. In 1813 it 
was renamed Fort Washington. In 1814 the commander, despairing of defense 
against Gordon’s Fleet, blew up the fort and retired, thus facilitating the raid on 
Washington by the British. The present heavy masonry was constructed in 1822 
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At six o’clock the boat halted in front of Alexandria.” I landed to 
take a short walk and I perceived that it was the most desolate town 
that it would be possible to see. The sun had hardly set, yet already all 
the houses were closed up tight and the streets presented the appearance 
of profound solitude. Nevertheless there were fifty or sixty merchant ves- 
sels in the port. This town, on account of the barrenness which surrounds 
it and the nature of the soil on which it is built, must be a regular Sene- 
gal in summer and a Nova Zembla® in winter. 


At eight in the evening we arrived in Washington City.” 


(To be concluded) 


from plans by L’Enfant, designer of the city of Washington, and the fort was 
maintained until after the Civil War. It was rearmed during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War with guns afterward used in. France.” Washington: City and Capital. 
Federal Writers’ Project. Works Progress Administration. American Guide Series 
(Washington, 1937), 779. The war has given Fort Washington a new lease on 
life. At the moment we are writing this, it is a very active training center. 

72Descriptions of Alexandria will be found in the following: Brissot de Warville, 
op. cit., IL 263-264; Hunter, op. cit., 189-190. Twining, op. cit., 106-107; Morse, 
op. cit., 491; Crévecoeur, op. cit., II, 304; Winterbotham, op. cit., III, 97; John 
Davis, Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States during 1798, 1799, 
1800, 1801, and 1802 (London 1803), 222-224; Janson, op. cit., 220-221; Ritson, 
op. cit., 40-65; Sutcliff, op. cit., 41-46, 97-99; Gerry, op. cit., 172-173, Duncan, op. 
cit., I, 286-287; Royall, Sketches of Life, 100-113, and The Black Book, I, 140-142; 
Tudor, op. cit., I, 69-70; Tyrone Power, Impressions of America during the Years 
1833, 1834 and 1835 (London, — I, 246-247; Buckingham, America, Historical, 
Statistic and Descriptive, I, 249-250, and The Slave States of America, II, 570-572. 

78Novaya Zembya, or Nova Zembla, an Artic region off the coast of European 
Russia, to which it belongs, and consisting of two large islands, which are separated 
by a narrow channel. The climate of Novaya Zembya is somewhat similar to that 
of Northern Russia and Siberia; winter extends from October to May. 

%For an account of Montlezun’s visit to Washington, see Voyage, I, 116-120, 


121-122. 











JOHN WASHINGTON SETTLES IN VIRGINIA. 


By BEVERLEY FLEET 





Some confusion exists as to the date John Washington settled here. 
Our authorities unfortunately disagree. The difficulty is this. The first 
Westmoreland County Record Book, 1653-1659, is little better than a 
handfull of tattered paper rags. Exceedingly difficult to read. Evidently 
too trying for our historians.* 


Reference page numbers to follow are from the original. Not from the 
transcript made in 1802. If the reader has seen these records please par- 
ticularly observe that point. The deposition concerning the sinking of the 
“Seahorse of London”, although already printed,? must be shown here 
to explain the entries that follow it. 


Westmoreland County, Virginia. Records 1653-1659. page 74 (Photo- 
stat copy in the Archives Division, Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
Virginia) : 

“Henry Aldey and Rich: Moore their Depo” 

Henry Aldey aged 26 yeares or thereabouts and Richard Moore aged 
21 yeares or thereabouts being subpona’d sworn and examined say That 
upon the 28th day of February An’o 1656 (stile Anglis) they being 
seamen in the Ketch called the Seahorse of London whereof Mr Ed- 
ward Prescott is master (Under God) and being full laden with To- 
baccos within three or fowre hheads, in her saileing downe the River of 
Potomacke in Virginia the said Ketch soe laden run upon a Middland- 
ground or shole (which middlandground or shole was unknowne unto 
any the Inhabitants of the said River Inquiry being made by the said 
Mr Prescott when he came up the said River) and before she could be 
gott off from thence there came such a terrible and violent storme or 
Tempest that sanke the said Ketch and there she lay sunke haveing as 
much saltwater in her Hold as it could containe and the whole Ladeing 
of Tobco lay under water for certaine dayes till it was all spoiled and 
afterwards flung over Boarde as being good for nothing not one hhead 
being saved and two of their boates were suncke in the same storme with 
the weight of the Ice that was frozen to them And further the said 
Aldey and Moore say That all the Tob’coes in the said Ketch were 


1Hoppin, The Washington a aog and Records of McClain, Johnson & Forty 
Other Colonial American Families, Vol. I, page 155 notes several erroneous state- 
ments as to the year in which John Washington settled in Virginia. However, Mr. 
Hoppin does not himself run the matter down to a fixed period. 


2[bid., Vol. I, page 151. 
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marked with the said Mr. Prescott and Mr Wm Meares their markes 
saveing two hheads of the seamens 


And after much paines labour and Charges the said Ketch was gott 
upp and repaired And further say not Henry Alday Richard Moore 
These are to Certify whom it may concerne That at a Court held for 
the County of Westmorland in Virginia the 20th day of Aprill An’o 
1657 Leift Collo: Nathan: Pope Mr John Hiller Mr John Dodman and 
Mr James Baldridge Com’rs or Justices . . . for the said County... .”. 
This entry now becomes so marred that it cannot be shown here with 
any certainty. The balance of it appears to be that Thomas Wilsford, 
Clerk of Westmoreland Co., certifies the entry. 


Beginning on page 77 there is a series of entries. Stained and parts 
torn away. Hurried historians are not to be censured for passing it over. 
These entries are 16 questions asked by Mr. John Washington of 
various witnesses in a suit to be brought against Mr. Edward Prescott, 
and the answers. Some of this so mutilated that the remaining words 
make no sense at all. A bare outline will follow. Much interesting detail 
omitted. The full text, or rather what I can read of it, will be in Virginia 
Colonial Abstracts, Vol. 23. This will appear in the libraries about the 
time this magazine will. It appears that the Seahorse, in command of 
Capt. Prescott, with Mr. John Washington on board as a merchant in 
co-partnership, had traded at Danzig, Lubeck, “Kopen-Haven” and had 
finally set sail from Elsinore for Virginia with Washington as second in 
command. The ghost of the Prince of Denmark embarked at this last 
port and came along too, although no mention is made of that in the 
records. In Virginia the cargo was disposed of. The vessel, ladened with 
tobacco was about ready to return when she floundered in the Potomac 
River. The strain had been too much. Prescott and Washington agreed 
to dissolve partnership—A suit developed—Now pettifoggers may prefer 
to place the date of John Washington’s arrival as the day that the Sea- 
horse passed between Cape Henry and Cape Charles, inward bound. As 
you please in that. 


Westmoreland County, Virginia. Records 1653-1659. page 77: 


“Mr Washington 
agt 
mr Prescott 
Interrogatories” 


“Int. ... Mr William Meare and Jacob... and.. 
other witnesses that shalbe presented by John 
Washington” 
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The 9th and 10th questions are: 


“9 That whether or noe yee knew that John Washington assisted 
him in saveing of her” 

“10 That whether or noe yee knew that after she was saved the said 
John Washington settled himselfe in Virginia by consent of the 
said Edward Prescott” 

The following answers were sworn to by William Meare.” “William 

Meare aged 32 years or thereabouts sworn and examined saith” 

“To the 9 In’r this Depon’t saith that the said Mr. Washington assisted 

the said Prescott in saveing his said vessell” 

“To the 10 In’r this Depon’t saith that after the vessell was saved the 


said Mr Washington settled himselfe in Virginia by consent of the said 
Prescott” 


These answers were sworn to before Thomas Speke and Walter Brod- 
hurst, Justices of Westmoreland County, on 12th May 1657. The ques- 
tions and answers were recorded 20th May 1657. 


Therefore it is fair to assume that John Washington settled in Virginia 
between 28th February 1656/7 and 12th May 1657. 
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A FRENCHMAN’S NOTE ON CERTAIN LANDS IN VIRGINIA 
By Davin Lee Ciark, UNIversITY oF TEXAS, AUSTIN, TEXAS 





The Note printed below was found among the manuscripts of a dis- 
tinguished American writer of the early National period. The author 
himself could not have been concerned personally with the document, 
though one of his brothers could have been. 


This manuscript document, dated Paris, July 2, 1813, is signed by 
J. C. Picquet. A photostat of the original Note, in French, is in my posses- 
sion. I have deliberately refrained from inserting footnotes, or explana- 
tions other than enclosing in brackets expressions which might lend 
themselves to different readings or interpretations. In several instances 
a second English reading is put in brackets to assist the reader, or the 
exact French expression is inserted for the reader’s own interpretation. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth of Virginia assures me that the 
grant described in this Note was genuine, was actually made on July 5, 
1796, to William Bowyer and William Breckenridge, and that it is re- 
corded in Grant Book, Number 34, page 388. 

It is my belief that the Note on the nature of the land, climate, soil, 
life, and productions on this immense tract of land in the Old South is 
of considerable local, if not national, interest. The Frenchman’s view of 
the soil and climate of Virginia and his enthusiastic, though realistic, 
picture of the economic future of this territory have more than a passing 
interest for an American. His description of the various products of the 
soil: “the best tobacco, the fat, black—tobacco,”’ cotton “superior to the 
cotton of Georgia,” “hemp and all the grains and fruits of Europe—grow 
here with great ease and abundance,” though realistic enough might 
qualify Mr. Picquet as a forerunner of that most amphibious animal— 
the American real-estate agent. The Frenchman’s assertion that “In 
these highlands the climate is so mild and the vegetation so active that 
in the winter one need make no provision for the feeding of livestock, 
which the year round will find good nourishment upon the ground,” 
calls forth the disapproving smile or at least leads the present writer, 
who was reared not many miles away and who fought the ice and snow 
to reach the barn sheltering the livestock, to observe “O Earth, What 
changes hast thou seen! ” 

A literal translation of the French text follows: 


A NOTE ON A TRACT OF LAND 
of 65,000 acres or 73,800 Arpens by the measure of Paris in the State 
of Virginia 
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Situation 


This great body of land is situated upon the highlands of the Dan 
and Ararat rivers in Patrick County on the southern boundary of the 
State of Virginia near North Carolina. It is a large square, bounded on 
one of its sides by the Dan and on another by the Ararat, forming nearly 
three square leagues and capable of making three cantons or municipali- 
ties. 

Titles 


This great tract of land was ceded by patent of the State of Virginia 
the 5th of July 1796 to William Bowyer and to William Brackenridge, 
who transferred it on the 19th of July of the same year under a blanket 
guaranty [garantie générale], which is the best title and the greatest 
surety, to James Swan, John Vaughan, and Henry Jackson as agents 
[fidei commis] of J. G. Schweizer of Zurich, who transferred it to J. C. 
Picquet by a deed executed [acte passé] the 26th of December, 1809, 
before the consul general of the United States at Paris. (The originals 
of these titles are in the United States—[This note is in a different hand. ] 


Quality and local advantages 


No close inspection has been made of [the quality of] this land, which 
owing to its extent, should be composed of one third good land, one 
third middling, and one third poor ; the only manner of judging it without 
prejudice [bias] is by the kind of trees which are found on the surface 
of it, which are oaks of different sorts, locusts [accasies], poplars, gum 
trees, chestnuts, etc. 


Besides these two large rivers, the Dan and Ararat which wash the 
two sides of the tract of land, the interior is drained by four small rivers 
of which two bear the name of Fall Creek, and the other that of Clark’s 
Creek—([more literally, two of which bear the names of Fall Creek and 
Clark’s Creek ?], the first flows into the Dan, the second into the Ararat, 
besides many small rivers and creeks which are branches of and flow 
into these various rivers. By the Dan, produce can be exported into North 
Carolina. The Ararat gives, equally, a means of exportation, as well as 
the James River, which is 25 leagues away by land. 

The small rivers and creeks which cross and drain the interior of this 
tract of land should furnish a sufficient quantity of sites for establishing 
saw and grist mills which would induce planters [literally “clearing” 
farmers, (as opposed to stock growers or trappers who would not till 
the land)] to [settle] by preference in the vicinity of these sites. 


According to a map of the State of Virginia made ten years ago [1803] 
the country surrounding this tract of land was populated. The greatest 
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probability is that since that time the population and the cleared land 
have greatly increased. The State of Virginia, including the negro slaves, 
is the most populous of the United States of America. With a few negroes 
one could make, at little expense, a lasting and very profitable establish- 
ment. 

This tract of land is in the country which produces the best tobacco, 
the fat [gras] black (called Southwest mountain) tobacco. Cotton is 
also cultivated in this country, but of a quality inferior to the cotton of 
Georgia. Hemp and ail the grains and fruits of Europe are cultivated 
here and grow here with a great ease and abundance. 

The high elevation of this tract of land assures a great salubrity of air, 
[it] being well known that in the hot states of the South the air of the 
highlands is preferable [to] and much more healthful than that of the 
plains and lowlands. In these highlands the climate is so mild and the 
vegetation so active that in the winter one need make no provision for 
the feeding of livestock, which the year round will find good nourish- 
ment upon the ground, while in the northern states, even in Pennsyl- 
vania, one must feed the stock in stables for 3 or 4 months, which con- 
sumes a part of the year’s labours. It is the ease with which horses can 
be raised in the open air that has given Virginia horses their reputation. 

Lands and real estate in Virginia as in Kentucky cannot be seized and 
sold for debt. The government alone has this right, for the [non] pay- 
ment of taxes. Other creditors can seize only 2/3 of the product or the 
revenue of the land. 


Taxes and Mortgages 


Taxes in Virginia, as in Kentucky, are 1 1/2 dollars per 1000 acres, 
but because of expenses and commissions for payment one counts 2 
dollars, which comes for this tract of 65000 acres, to around 130 dollars 
per year. 
There is no mortgage nor entail whatever. 


Price and Conditions 


This tract of land is offered at one dollar or 5 francs per acre, of which 
a fifth is to be down, and the rest at the rate of 5% interest per year with 
a lien or mortgage on the land itself. The terms [period of payment] 
will be according to the desire of the buyer and during this time the land 
should increase in value in a proportion triple to the amount of interest 
at 5% by the simple process of the annual increase of population and of 
cleared farms, for it is generally taken for granted, especially in the states 
of the South where the soil is so fertile that an investment of money in 
lands to be cleared is worth 18% per year. 
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The lands of the State of Virginia which are still available for grant 
or for sale, absolutely cannot be in competition [to this land] since by a 
law of Congress, obligatory for all the states, none of their lands, even 

‘the poorest and the most distant from navigable rivers and ports of ex- 
portation, can be sold at less than two dollars an acre and [unless] those 
lands put up for sale [by private owners] each year are sold first. 

In selling one guarantees the taxes paid up to the day of the sale, and 
that there is [required to be paid]neither mortgage nor lien of any sort; 
we will make the transfer with the blanket guaranty of William Bracken- 
ridge and William Bowyer. 

The money paid in the sale will remain on deposit until the transfer 
shall be registered in America and everything is in good order according 
to the laws of the country. 

The original supporting titles deposited in Boston will be turned over 
to the purchaser or upon his order. 


Observations 


The attention of buyers is called to the fact that the survey plan con- 
tains 72,000 acres of which 7000 only belong to other and earlier buyers. 
It is the fact of a single survey, which is so large, as well as that that 
there has been made no close inspection of this large tract of land, which 
has determined the low price of a dollar an acre and the generous terms 
of payment. 

In Virginia as in all the other states of the Union lands are to be 
bought at a low price only in large tracts, and are resold at a profit only 
by small tracts of 1000 acres or less, of a size that could make two large 
farms or 4 ordinary ones, and by allowing delayed payment to the planters 
who clear the lands. Then in Virginia one may expect to sell by lot at 
3 or 4 and up to 8 dollars an acre according to whether the lot sold con- 
tains more or less land suitable to the growing of tobacco. 


The surveying and close inspection of tracts divided into portions of 
1000, or 500 acres is not only possible but easy, and the cost very moder- 
ate in view of the profits derived therefrom and of the fact that this op- 
eration will [make it easy] to evaluate and determine the individual 
quality of the soil, the location, and advantages of each lot. 

There exist in Virginia a quite considerable number of surveyors. To 
make the division into smaller portions of a large survey, one hands over 
to a certified surveyor the plan of the land, one orders him to divide it 
by actual survey into lots of 1000 or of 500 acres, to provide a plan for 
each lot, its description and its boundaries with a sworn statement of his 
inspection of the individual quality of the soil. The boundary [markers] 
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should be young and quite sound trees upon which one puts the letter or 
the number of identification. This letter or number grows in size with 
the tree and does not disappear. The price of surveying is not arbitrary ; 
it is fixed by law. Since a surveyor requires at least two chain bearers, 
a marker, and a servant with two horses to carry provisions and a tent 
for shelter at night, it is probable that the division into lots of 400 to 
500 acres would be at most one sou per acre, and half [that amount] in 
dividing [the land into lots] of 1000 acres, which would cost for this tract 
of land, depending upon whether the division is great or small, 500 to 
1000 dollars. 

The division into lots of 1000 acres for a large body of land is enough 
so that each lot could form 2 large or 4 ordinary farms, because in the 
first clearing of the land a portion of the area is always left in woods to 
supply pasturage for livestock, especially in Southern states like Virginia 
where in general the winter, is so mild that it is not necessary to care 
for them in stables as [it is] in the northern states, which forms a means 
of great saving. 

The state of Virginia is being urged to accord, as does Pennsylvania, 
to any person [the right] to hold land under his own name. It is prob- 
able that this permission, which is beneficial to the state, will be accorded ; 
then the value of the land to be cleared in Virginia should increase 
rapidly. At present a year of residence is required to become a citizen 
of a state and five years to be a citizen of the United States. 


Paris, the 2nd July 1813, 
J. C. Picquet 











GENEALOGY. 


THE MUSE (MEWES) FAMILY OF THE NORTHERN NECK 
OF VIRGINIA. 


By Mary Hore West and Jutiet FAUNTLEROY. 





Notes from English Records 


In Isle of Wight, England, the Muse family is found as far back as the 15th 
Century. In Kingston Church, built in the 13th Century, there is found a small 
brass inscribed “Mr. Richard Meweys which deceased the iii day of March in the 
yere of our Lord God MCCCCC and XXXV.” He is represented as wearing a 
long gown liberally trimmed with fur. A small plate on one side of the figure is 
engraved with four sons similarly clad, and on the other is a shield of the Mewes 
arms: Paly of 6 on a chief 3 crosses patee. The name in Isle of Wight is spelled 
Meweys, Mews, Mew, Meux and Mewx. The Baronetcy became extinct in 1706, 
upon the death of Sir William Meux, who died unmarried, leaving his sisters co- 
heirs; the eldest, Elizabeth married Sir John Miller, Bart., of Froyle, and had an 
only daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, who married Sir Edward Worsley, of Gat- 
comb. 


The similarity of baptismal names in the Mewce family of Northamptonshire, 
England, and the Mewes (later Muse) family of the Northern Neck of Virginia 
suggests that there might have been some connection. John, Nicholas and Christo- 
pher are baptismal names both in the Northamptonshire family of Mewce and the 
Virginia family of Mewes—Muse. In view of this fact, though no definite connec- 
tion has been discovered, the following note is given here: 

In Metcalfe’s Visitation of Northamptonshire, page 114, appears the following 
pedigree of 

Mewce of Holdenby 


Arms: Or, four pales azure, on a chief gules three crosses patee, argent. 


I, John Mewce, of Calais. (According to the late John Cabell Wilkinson, it is 
known that John Mewce left France from that port.) 

II. Nicholas Mewce, of Hedgemans; m. Elizabeth, daughter of Edmont Morant, 
of London; and had issue: 

(i) Francis Mewce, eldest son of Holdenby; m. at St. Mary’s Le Strand, Mid- 
diesex, May 26, 1615, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Lawrence Washington. She 
was aunt of Col. John Washington and Capt. Lawrence Washington, of West- 
moreland County, Virginia. Francis Mewce pre-deceased his wife, as did also their 
daughter and only child, Ann Mewce. Mrs. Elizabeth Mewce died in 1673.—(ii) 
Edmond Mewce.—(iii) Christopher Mewce—(iv) Alice Mewce, m. Richard 
Ellis, of London, will dated Aug. 15, 1625; probated Aug. 26, 1625; had property 
in Rippon and Beverley, Yorkshire and names daughters Ann and Mary; child 
wife now goes with; Sister Washington and god-daughter, Ann Washington ; chil- 


1There is a similarity between the arms of this family and those used by the 
family in Isle of Wight. In fact, several other families of Meux and Mewes bear 
similar arms. 
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dren of Sister Hyde; Sister Croft; Sister Vessey, and Brother Goderidge; Rev- 
erend kinsman Mr. Jeremy Leeche; Aunt Gymber; Sister Halley; Brother Halley; 
Sister Mallin; Brothers Mr. Francis Mewce, Mr. Edmond Mewce and Christopher 
Mewce.—(v) Lucie Mewce, m. —— Malin.—(vi) Katherine Mewce, m. Humphrey 
Hawley. 


Mrs. Elizabeth (Washington) Mewce was a witness to the will of Samuel 
Thornton, of Middlesex (1666). Francis Mewse (Mewce) was executor of the 
will of Elizabeth Washington, of Brington (1622), who in her will spells the name 
of Elizabeth Mewce as Myse. Robert Washington, of Sulgrave, had a son of Chris- 
topher. 


(The attention of the compilers of this article was called to this record by Mr. 
C. F. Cochran) 
Muse Family in Virginia 


(1) John Mewes (b. England 1633; d. Westmoreland Co., Va. 1723) was be- 
yond doubt the founder of this family in Virginia. In England the name appears 
to have been spelled in various ways; but, in Virginia soon became Muse. Robert 
(1666) and George Mewes appear in the records ; however, it is evident that John 
Mewes was the only one of the name who left male issue. We find nothing to 
prove that either Robert or George died in Virginia or returned to England. 
Sept. 1, 1666, Robert Mewes witnessed a deed from Thomas Wilsford to his son, 
Andrew Wilsford, (Westmoreland Co. D. & W.B.I., p. 316). On July 4, 1683, 
George Jones deeded to George Mewes 600 acres and to John Mewes 180 acres 
(Old Rappahannock Co., Vol., 1680-88). Sept. 18, 1668, Thomas Green and Richard 
Wharton, of Rappahannock Co. each deeded John Mewes 50 acres (Ibid. Deeds 
1668-72, pp. 15 and 181). June 7, 1703, John Mewes, Sr., assigned to his son, John, 
Jr., a patent to 360 acres in Richmond and Westmoreland Cos. surveyed for said 
John, Sr., Mar. 1692 (Northern Neck Grants, Book 3, p. 2). By this time the 
name appears to have become Muse; so we will, from now on use that form, except 
where the record quoted carries the form Mewes. 


On Oct. 30, 1707, Thomas Muse, of Westmoreland Co. (a son of John, Sr.) and 
John Muse, Jr. (his brother) were granted 265 acres in Westmoreland Co. in main 
swamp Rappahannock Creek adjoining (north) by Thackers land. Nov. 10, 1711, 
Nicholas Muse, Sr. (a son of John Sr.) had leased for 50 years at Is. sterling of 
179 acres on falling branches of Great Rappahannock Creek, between Richmond 
and Westmoreland Cos., adjoining Fitzhugh, Thacker, Thomas Muse and John 
Muse, Jr., and along the main road to Court House from Pope’s Creek. 


The date of the birth of John Mewes (the first of the family in Virginia) is 
approximated as in the year 1633 from a deposition made by him in Richmond Co. 
Oct. 2, 1715: 


“John Mewes, Aged Eighty two Years, Deposing saith That old Roger 
Cloathworker, about three years after he sold ye Land now in Possession 
of William Lewis to James Brown Senr. the said Cloathworker went with 
him the Depont to the head of a branch now known by the name of William 
Lewis Spring Branch and show’d him a line of Mark’d Trees from the 
head of the afores’d Branch to the Back line of said Cloathworkers land 
and told the sd: Depont, that Line was the Bounds of ye Land he sold to 
the sd. James Browne Senr. & further saith not. (Signed) John M (his 
mark) Mewes.” (Richmond Co. Miscellaneous Records, pp. 93-94). 
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John Mewes (1633-1723) or Muse as his name later appears spelled, married 
at least twice. No clue to the identity of his first wife. His last wife was Mrs, 
Catherine (........ ) Moss-Talbott; and she was widow of Talbott when she married 
Mewes. On Dec. 7, 1720, Catherine K (her mark) Mews gave bond as administra- 
trix of Ann Lewis, decd. Mathes M. B. (his mark) Burroes and Saml T (his mark) 
Talbott were her sureties (Richmond Co. D & W. B. 7, p. 538). The deposition of 
John Mewes, above quoted, was taken at the home of William Lewis, which leads 
us to think that Catherine (........ ) Moss-Talbott-Mewes may have been a Lewis, 
Mrs. Catherine Talbott and John Mewes were married sometime after Nov. 16, 
1698.2 John Mewes and his wife, Catherine, had no children, and she evidently pre- 
deceased him as she is not named in his will. 

In Richmond Co. D. B. 1, p. 86, appears an undated deed by which “John Mewes, 
of Richmond County, Planter & Sinyere,” sold and conveyed to Arthur Notwell 
“one pyed cow calfe...,” (signed) “John I (his mark) Mews.” Immediately fol- 
lowing, in the record, is this entry: “Know all men by these presents that I Arthur 
Notwell do freely & voluntarily give unto Cozin Catherine Mewes & her heirs of 
her body this menconed bill of sale & cow calfe with her future increase . . .” 
As the term “cousin” in early times was usually used in referring to nieces and 
nephews it may be that Catherine Mewes was Notwell’s niece. 


On Nov. 24, 1701 “John I M (his mark) Muse” (so signed) made agreement 
with “Winifred X (her mark) Hambleton” and her son John who served him as 
an apprentice. (Richmond Co., D. B. 3, p. 106) 


The will of John Muse, Sr., dated April 5, 1723, probated in Westmoreland Co., 
Sept. 25, 1723, directs “all debts and funeral expenses be fully paid and discharged ;” 
to son Thomas Muse, daughter Jane Pritchett, daughter Ann Willson and daugh- 
ter Mary Queesenberry, 1 shilling each; residue of estate “to my daughter in law 
Ann Muse.” Witnesses: Robert Sanford, George Dunbarr. When on Sept. 25, 1723, 
the will of John Muse, deceased, was presented in court by Ann Muse, his daugh- 


ter in law, who made oath thereto, and proved by Robert Sanford, one of the - 


witnesses, and admitted to record, there being no executor named therein, on motion 
of the aforesaid Ann (she being the greatest creditor) she was granted administra- 
tion with the will annexed on estate of the said John Muse. The will was recorded 
8 of 8bris 1723. 


The children of John Muse (1633-1723), as his name finally appears spelled in 
the records, as named in his will, and otherwise accounted for in the records, were: 


(2) i. John, Jr., of whom hereafter—(3) ii. Thomas, of whom hereafter—iii. 
Jane, married prior to 1696, Christopher Pritchett—iv. Ann, married John (?) 


2Oct. 20, 1698. Wm. Stewart, of Westmoreland Co. conveyed to William Talbott 
and Catherine, his wife, 133% acres being half a parcel of land purchased of Mor- 
gan Williams (Richmond Co. D. B. 3, p. 22) Nov. 2, 1698, William Talbott was 
awarded 800 Ibs. tobo. for a piece of linen cloth judged by the court to be the best 
piece presented (Ibid. O. B, 2, p. 345). On Sept. 2, 1719, in an indenture between 
Samuel Talbott and Benjamin Talbott, it is stated that their father, William Talbott 
had died “sometime since,” and that the land (in the indenture mentioned) is in 
possession of “their mother, Katherine Mews,” said land being part of tract for- 
merly purchased by their father, William Talbott (of William Stewart) and to 
come to said Samuel and Benjamin after death of their mother. 
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Willson, v. Mary, b. c. 1677; m. 1696 Humphrey Queesenberry (1674-1723) 3— 
(4) vi. Nicholas ; of whom hereafter. 

(2) John Muse, Jr. (John, Sr.) b. ca. 1673; d. prior to April 6, 1723. On June 7, 
1704, his father assigned him 360 acres partly in Richmond and partly in West- 
moreland Counties, In 1676 he was granted 265 acres in Westmoreland; and on 
January 12, 1712, he leased from Col. William Fitzhugh 200 acres for his lifetime 
and the lifetime of his wife, Ann Muse; and on July 6, 1718, he leased part of this 
tract to his brother, Thomas Muse. From the Richmond Co. records (O, B. 4, p. 
317) Dec. 3, 1707, we find this item: “To John Muse, Junr. for four wolves heads 
Killed in a Trapp . . . 1200 Ibs. Tobacco.” 

John Muse, Jr., m. Ann (surname unknown). She may have been a Hopkins, 
as one of their sons bore Hopkins as his baptismal name, and the name descended 
for three generations in this branch of the family. It was to this Ann Muse, named 
in his will as daughter in law, that John Muse, Sr., devised the large proportion 
of his property. 

An inventory of the estate of John Muse, Jr., deceased, was returned April 6, 
1723. The will of Ann Muse, dated January 14, 1725, probated in Westmoreland 
County, June 29, 1726, devised: to son Edward, my now dwelling plantation and 
half adjoining land, it being part of 200 acres leased by my deceased husband of 
Col. Fitzhugh. To son William, other half of said land; but if he disturb my Exors. 
or endeavor to claim my dwelling plantation, then said land to go to my son Hop- 
kins. To son William, 1000 Ibs. tob. and one iron pot in his possession. To son 
Edward, feather bed and furniture, black walnut table and chest that stands in 
hall, 2 large pewter basons, diaper table cloth and 34 dozen napkins, one towel, 4 
leather chairs and my graymare. To sons Hopkins, John, Augustine and George 
(when 18 years old each) a cow and calf. To daughter Mary Sanford, bed now in 
possession of Thos. Muse, Jr., oval table in hall, 5 leather chairs, my old side 
saddle. To daughter Ann Muse, bed and furniture in hall, and bedstead it lies in, 
oval table in chamber. To daughter Sarah Muse, bed and furniture that lies in the 
trundle bedstead in chamber and bedstead it lies and my trunk. To daughter Ann 
Muse, black mare and new side saddle and furniture. Son in law Robert Sanford, 
to have care and tuition of testatrix’s children, Hopkins and George (until they are 
18 years old) and of daughter Sarah, until 16 years of age, or marriage. Son Ed- 
ward to have care and tuition of testatrix’s sons Augustine and John (until 18 years 
old) and of daughter Ann until 16 years of age, or marriage. To son [son-in-law] 
Robert Sanford and son Edward Muse, stock of cattle and hoggs in equal division 
for support of my young children. Friend Benjamin Waddy, a gold ring of 10 
shillings value. Residue of estate to be divided between 4 young sons Augustine, 
Hopkins, John and George and if any of them, when they attain 18 years of age 
“be adjudged to take evil courses then my aforesaid son or sons take him to their 
care as before until they attain the age of 20.” Executors, friend Benja. Waddey, 
son in law Robert Sanford and son Edward Muse. Witnesses: Ann Jones, Eliza- 
beth Muse. (Westmoreland Co. W. B. 8, p. 170) 





‘Humphrey Queesenberry (1674-1723), a large landowner in Westmoreland Co. 
where his estate was administered on, in 1723, by his wife, Mary. He was youngest 
son of John Queesenberry (1627-1717) and his wife, Ann, daughter of Thomas 
Pope and Joanna (or Jane) Darle, alias — Mrs. Anne (Pope) Queesenberry 
was a sister of Nathaniel Pope. For this family see A. C. Queesenberry’s Genea- 
logical Memoranda of the Queesenberry Families and other Families, and Brooke 
Payne’s The Paynes of Virginia, pages 162 et seq. 
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John Muse, Jr. (ca. 1673-1723) and Ann (d. 1726) his wife, had issue: 


(5) i. Edward; of whom hereafter—(6) ii. William; of whom hereafter.—iii, 
Mary (died after 1737) m. prior to 1725, Robert Sanford, (d. 1738), of Westmore- 
land Co.—iv. Hopkins Muse; removed to Caroline Co., where his will was pre- 
sented for probate in April 1740 (Caroline Co. O. B. 1734-40)4—v. John Muse, 
who d. prior to 1779; m. Nov. 19, 1754, Frances Chattin, of Lancaster Co.5 vi. 
George Muse, who went to Caroline Co.°—vii. Augustine Muse; he went to Caro- 
line Co.; an inventory of his estate was returned in Caroline Co. Court, Sept. 8, 
1749, his brother George Muse, administrator; no record found of any children. — 
viii. Sarah Muse; untraced. ix. Ann Muse; untraced. 


(3) Thomas Muse, Sr. (John Sr.) b. ca. 1665; d. 1732. On July 26, 1718, he 
leased from John Muse, Jr., part of 200 acres which said John Muse, Jr., had leased 
“for my life and my wife Ann Muse’s life, Jan. 17, 1712” from Col. Wm. Fitzhugh 
(Westmoreland Co., Vol. 6, p. 318). May 26, 1725, “Thomas Muse, of Washington 
Parish, Westmoreland Co.” for love and affection conveyed to Thomas Muse, Jr., 
50 acres, now in the tenure of “my oldest son John Muse,” being land purchased 
of “my brother John Muse, decd. by deed dated July 18, 1718” . . . to go after 
decease of Thomas to son Christopher; but said John Muse to enjoy said land 
during “my natural life” (Jbid. Vol. 8, p. 114) 


“Thomas Muse, of the county of Westmoreland, being well stricken in yeares, 
but of perfect sence and memory,” in his will dated Mar. 12, 1729; probated June 
28, 1732, devised “to loving wife,” all her wearing apparel, her horse and side 
saddle. To son Christopher, £20 sterling. To son Daniel, young bay mare “Spearit 
and her future increase.” To sons James and Nicholas, 12 pence sterling each, “they 
being by me already advanced to my ability.” To daughter Ann Taylor and to my 
granddaughter Mary George, 1/6 part remainder of estate, equally. To friend Benja. 
Waddy, 15 shillings to buy a mourning ring. After debts and funeral expenses paid 
remainder of estate to be equally divided between wife Eliza Muse and my sons 
John, Thomas, Christopher and Daniel, and my daughters Eliza Numan and Mary 
Muse. Son Thomas Muse to “have the ceare & tuishan of my son Danll” and his 
part of estate until he is 16 years old when he is to be at liberty and receive his 
portion. Executors sons John and Thomas. Signed: “Thomas M (his mark) Muse.” 
Witnesses: Jno: Debell, Benj. Waddy, Wm J (his mark) Debell. At probate of 
will “Elizabeth Muse, the relict of the said decedent” refused legacies left her and 
claimed her dower, or thirds, of her deceased husband’s estate. (Westmoreland Co. 
W. B. 8, p. 532). 


4No record of his descendants has been attempted as the Caroline Co. will and 
deed books have been destroyed. 

‘For full account of their descendants see Hopkins of Virginia and Related 
Families, by Walter L. Hopkins. 

®George Muse, and his brothers, Hopkins Muse and Augustine Muse, all three 
moved to Caroline Co. George Muse’s name appears frequently in the Caroline 
Co. Order Books (the will and deed books are gone). He married Ist (1749) 
Elizabeth (Landrum?) Chalmers, widow of Archibald Chalmers; 2nd Frances 
——. George Muse, decd. administration on estate to widow Frances, Aug. 1784 
(Caroline County O. B. 1781-5). Inventory and Appraisement estate of Augustine 
Muse, decd. returned and recorded, Sept. 8, 1749 (Jbid. O. B. for court Sept. 8, 
1749). No record has been found identifying children of any of these brothers, 
Hopkins, George and Augustine Muse. 
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Thomas Muse (ca. 1665-1732) was married at least twice, may be thrice; his 
last wife being Mrs. Elizabeth (Sturman) Stewart-Murphey.’ 

Thomas Muse (ca. 1665-1732) had issue (by wife or wives, names unknown) : 


(7) i. John; of whom hereafter—(8) ii. Thomas; of whom hereafter—iii. 
Christopher Muse, d. unm., his will dated Jany. 10, 1735, probated June 29, 1736.8 


—(9) iv. James; of whom hereafter—v. Elizabeth, m. ........ Newman (or Numan) 
—vi, Ann. m. ........ Taylor..—vii Mary; untraced. viii, —— (a daughter) m. ........ 
George. 


Thomas Muse (ca. 1665-1732) had issue, by Elizabeth (Sturman) Stewart- 
Murphey, his last wife: 
(10) ix. Nicholas; of whom hereafter—(11) x. Daniel; of whom hereafter. 


(4) Nicholas Mewes [later Muse] (John, Sr.) b. ca. 1685; d. 1716. He m. prior to 
1707, Mary, daughter of John and Sarah (Foxall) Elliott. (See Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, Vol. 44, pp. 61 et seg.) John Elliott in his will dated 
Jany. 9, 1707, probated Mar. 31, 1708. directed that “Nichl. Mewes to have the house 
which he hath built and ground to tend for himself for corn and tobo, for three or 
four years till he settle himself.” 


On Mar. 15, 1715, Nicholas Mewes, planter, Washington Parish, Westmoreland 
Co. for 6000 Ibs. tob. sold to Brooks Abbington, of same, planter, 50 acres land 
which said Abbington had sold to said Mewes and conveyed to him by deed Feb. 
1, 1708. (Westmoreland Co. D & W. Book 5, p. 415). Nov. 10, 1711, Nicholas 
Muse had grant 179 acres in Westmoreland Co. on Holling, or Hollins branch of 
Great Rappahannock Creek between Richmond and Westmoreland Cos. (Northern 
Neck Grant Book No. 4, p. 60). On Aug. 11, 1715, (recorded Sept. 7, 1715) in 
Richmond Co., “Nicholas N (his mark) Muse” (so signed) and his wife Mary, 


’This lady was born Elizabeth Sturman, daughter of John Sturman (1650-1723) 
of Maryland and Westmoreland Co., Virginia, and his 2nd wife, Elizabeth Spence 
(ca. 1680-1735). Elizabeth Sturman m. Ist (1696) John Stewart; 2nd Bryant Mur- 
phy (1677-1708) ; 3rd Thomas Muse. The history of the Sturman family with an 
account of Mrs. Elizabeth (Sturman) Stewart-Murphy-Muse will be found in 
“Sturman Family Notes” by Mary Hope West and Juliet Fauntleroy published in 
William and Mary Quarterly (Second Series), Vol. 16, pages 635 et seg, and Vol. 
17, pages 98 et seq. 

8The will of Christopher Muse, dated Jany. 18, 1735, was probated in Westmore- 
land County, June 29, 1736, devised to brother Nicholas Muse plantation being land 
“my father purchased of my Uncle John Muse” by deed dated July 28, 1718, and 
“which was given me by my father by deed in Westmoreland court March 26, 1725” 
and after 17 years to go “to my cosen Thomas Muse, son of my decd. brother 
Thomas Muse” and his heirs under the provisions named in said deed. All testator’s 
moveable estate of whatsoever nature to “my cozen Thomas Muse, son of my decd. 
brother Thomas Muse,” and if he dies before 21 years of age, then “to my brother 
Nicholas Muse” land and all other estate. Executor, brother Nicholas Muse (West- 
moreland County, D. B. 8-2, page 401). 

*Thomas Muse’s will, dated Mar. 12, 1729, names daughter Ann Taylor. The 
baptismal name of her husband is not given; but in Caroline County Order Books 
the names Muse Taylor, Sr., and Muse Taylor, Jr., appear. On Feb. 9, 1769, Muse 
Taylor appointed “overseer in room of Younger Pitts.” In 1771 and 1772, the name 
of Muse Faylor appears in orders of court; and in Sept. 1784, Muse Taylor was 


appointed surveyor of a road in the room of Muse Taylor, Sr. It seems more than 
— that these two men were the son and grandson of Mrs. Ann (Muse) 


aylor. 
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entered in agreement with William Woodward for binding to them of Thomas (son 
of the said William) Woodward until he reach age of 21 years, for any lawful em- 


ployment at which they may set him. Thomas Woodward was 8 years old Feb. 14, 
1714/15. (Richmond Co. book Miscellaneous Records, p. 84) 


Mrs. Mary (Elliott) Muse, m. 2ndly. Daniel Higdon. In 1717 Daniel Higdon 
and Mary, his wife, admrx. of Nicholas Muse, decd. vs. John Gammon and Fran- 
ces, his wife, admrx. of Brooks Abbington, decd. appear as suing on land trans- 
action between said Muse and Abbington. (Westmoreland County O. B. 1705-25, 
p. 378.)1 


Nicholas and Mary (Elliott) Muse had (so far as it is known) only one child, 
viz: (12) John Muse; of whom hereafter. 


(To be continued) 


~ 10Daniel. Hi igus and his wife, Mary (Elliott) Muse had two daughters, viz 
(1) oof (2) Jane. Daniel Higdon m. 2nd (after 1737) Margaret, widow per 
admx. of brethaniet Pope. Mrs. Margaret Pope Higdon m. 3rd John Edrington. 
The will of Daniel Higdon, dated Oct. 26, probated Nov. 27, 1739, names daugh- 
ters, Mary and Jane Higdon; son-in-law he go John Muse; wife Margaret; 
daughter in law [stepdaughter ] Sarah, wife Humphrey Pope, Jr. vanaaes was 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret Higdon by her first husband, Nathl. Pope 
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NOTES 





Dr. Hunter Dickinson Farisn, Director of the Department of Research of 
Colonial Williamsburg since 1937, died on January 16, 1945, at his home in Beatrice, 
Alabama. Dr, Farish was born in Montgomery, Alabama, September 12, 1897. He 
attended Dallas Academy at Selma and Wilcox County High School at Camden, 
Alabama. His undergraduate work was taken at Princeton University and his 
graduate work at Harvard—A. M., 1926, Ph. D., 1936. After receiving his master’s 
degree he was for several years Assistant Professor of History at Westminster 
College (Pennsylvania). From 1936 to 1937 he was a tutor and instructor at Har- 
vard and at Radcliffe College. While associated with Colonial Williamsburg he 
was visiting professor at the College of William and Mary in 1939. 


Dr. Farish was an enthusiastic and able scholar. His doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard was later published under the title, The Circuit Rider Dismounts: A 
Social History of Southern Methodism, 1865 to 1900 (Richmond, 1938). As Direc- 
tor of Research of Colonial Williamsburg he originated and was the general editor 
of the Colonial Williamsburg Historical Studies (formerly Williamsburg Restora- 
tion Historical Studies). Three volumes of the series have been published. During 
the last few months he edited for publication the manuscript of the fourth of this 
series. He also assisted in working out the plans for the organization of the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, which is sponsored jointly by the 


' College of William and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg. 


The death of Dr. Farish is a grievous loss to his many friends and will be keenly 
felt by his associates and all those interested in colonial American history. 


PARSON - LEWIS. (1) who were the parents of Joseph Parson, of Henrico 
Co., Va. who married Sarah Woodson, in 1712? She was the daughter of Robert 
Woodson, Jr. and Sarah Lewis, and was born in Henrico Co. in 1692 and was named 
in her father’s will, dated July 6, 1729. - (2) Please identify, and clarify the record 
of John Lewis who was father of William Lewis and Sarah Lewis who married 
Robert Woodson, Jr. in Oct. 1692 in Henrico Co. Sarah Lewis is referred to as the 
orphan of John Lewis “xber ye Ist 1696.” Any information relative to these matters 
will be greatly appreciated. Address: Mrs. Berry Brooks, 283 Hawthorne, Memphis, 


Tennessee. 





In the January, 1945 issue of this Magazine (Vol. 53, p. 72), readers were in- 
formed of the impending publication of a monograph described as A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Portraits... etc.,...in.. the Virginia Historical Society”, etc 
However, since its inception the work has developed along more comprehensive 
lines than was at first anticipated, while new material of value has also become 
available These and other considerations have induced the Author of the text and 
the Publication Committee to altar the title of the volume in question, which it is 
now proposed shall be simply PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY WITH NOTES ON THE SUBJECTS AND ARTISTS. 
One thousand numbered copies will be published. The price to our Members is 
fixed at $2.00 postpaid; to non-members, $2.50. ALL PROFITS GO TO THE 
SOCIETY. Subscriptions are invited and should be forwarded directly to the 


Society. 








BOOK REVIEWS 





Bette Boyp, Conreverate Spy. By Colonel Louis A. Sigaud. Dietz P ich. 
mond, 1945. Price $3.00. . . igau ietz Press, Rich 


According to one of her more caustic reviewers, the question of whether Belle 
Boyd was one of “Lee’s Lieutenants or a lamb of Abraham’s bosom” still remains 
unanswered despite Colonel Sigaud’s effort to establish her as a leading member of 
the southern espionage department. It is doubtful, also, whether this work able as 
it is, will influence one jot or tittle the opinion of Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
ladies whose grandmothers recorded in their diaries acid comments upon the conduct 
of Miss Boyd. ' 


Divergent views have followed the lady ever since she became, at seventeen, a 
courier and spy for the Confederacy. In 1861 ladies of good repute did not don 
men’s clothing and gallop fast horses at midnight through fair and foul weather 
to carry the news to Ghent or even to Stonewall Jackson, Neither did they visit, 
unattended, the camps of military men. That Miss Boyd did these things is not to 
be questioned. What has been questioned is where her loyalty lay and the actual 
value of her service to the Confederacy. These questions now appear to be of 
secondary interest beside the paramount issue of whether or not she escaped with 
her virtue intact. 

Martinsburg ladies peering out from behind their parlor curtains to watch her 
every movement, licked their lips and questioned it. Official records of her conduct 
while a prisoner in the Old Capitol, have not answered it. However, keepers who 
had been inconvenienced by her helping prisoners to escape, by her keeping the 
remainder on the qui vive with her songs and mimicry and by her habit of leaning 
from her window to converse or quarrel with passersby, should not be expected 
to record an unbiased opinion. That her loyalties were elastic is proven by her en- 
gagement to a Northern officer and her subsequent betrayal of him after she had 
involved him in the escape of a southern prisoner. Certainly the publication in 
England of her memoirs, her three marriages and her stage appearances using the 
= and bars for background did nothing to quiet the questions that invariably 
ollowed her. 


Students of the war years, 1861 to 1865, will find well and clearly presented in 
this book, the little to be known of Belle Boyd's activities and their effect, if any, 
on that war. Whether or not the result justifies the amount of research involved 
is debatable. The modern reader faced with the pictures in the front of the book, 
which were made when photography was obviously a painful process, will find 
it difficult to envision Belle either as a loyal, valiant spirit or the glowing per- 
sonality depicted by the author. 


—HELEN Jones CAMPBELL. 





RIvers OF THE EAsTERN SHorE: Seventeen Maryland Rivers. By Hurlbert Footner. 
Rivers of America Series. Farrar and Rinehart. 1944. Price $2.50. 


It seems incredible that seventeen rivers could find room to run through Eastern 
Shore Maryland, but here they are—the Wye, the Pocomoke, the Nanticoke, the 
Tred Avon and the Choptank and a dozen more with names as musical as these 
and with equal charm of line or shade or bordering landscape. Some of them, little 
more than estuaries, meander through tidal marshes after the manner of Norfolk 
Broads. Others flow darkly down from Delaware, their courses marked by gaunt 
cypress knees protruding from the sooty waters. Although Mr. Footner conscien- 
tiously devotes several pages to scientific data, his main interest is not in the 
geographical features of these rivers but as sentient factors in the development 
of a unique civilization. In the beginning they divided the Eastern Shore into “a 
congeries of nine little nations, each jealous of its own notions.” They are still 
jealous of their notions, although the steamboats have more or less integrated them 
into a self-conscious region. They hold to their particularities and the rivers keep 
these alive through their own individual differences which dominate life in the 
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cabin by the creek no less than in the great house by the river. The cavalier Golds- 
boroughs are creatures of the Miles River, just as Joshua Thomas was the 
creature of Potato Creek. Anna Ella Carroll of King: ton Hall is matched by that 
adept gangster, Patty Cannon of Marshy Hope Creek. Freddy Douglas of Lloyd’s 
plantation, who became in his day the “greatest of articulate slaves” is quite as 
definitely an Eastern Shore type as the generation of Tilghman statesmen. Mr. Foot- 
ner, the best of raconteurs, has given us here a delightful anthology of tall tales 
and folk legends where witches, ghosts and evangelists hobnob with Quakers, 
fishermen and lovely ladies, on equal footing. His story of these romantic waterways 
is not only the best of guide-books for arm-chair voyaging but is an illuminating 
social history of a people as yet untouched by invading industrialists. 


—GERTRUDE R. B. RIcHARDs. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON’S GARDEN Book. 1766-1824. With relevant extracts from his 
other writings. Annoted by Edwin Morris Betts, Assistant Professor of Biology, 
Miller School of Biology, University of Virginia. 704 pp. Published by The 
American Philosophical Society, Independence Square, Philadelphia. $5.00. 


Mr. Jefferson is in full historic fashion just now. His ideals and their accomplish- 
ment exactly suit our time and great needs. We have been well informed of him 
in the field of education, political philosophy and religious comprehension. And 
still his figure grows in our national life. Soon there will be so much of him avail- 
> “ printed material that no student will be able to digest it all without years 
ot study. 

When this handsome volume appeared, one could but wonder—what now? Why 
this great expense and effort? Any modern encyclopedia of horticulture would ex- 
ceed it ina practical value. The answer is that this Jefferson of ours was a man after 
the Virginian’s own heart. He says “No occupation is so delightful to me as the 
culture of the earth.” Never did he go forth in rain or shine, regardless of his other 
responsibilities, but he saw and gained from growing things. Further he was one 
of our early adventurers in agriculture, horticulture and floriculture. Here we read 
how and whence many garden items came. From youth to old age he never lost 
interest in the source of strength and beauty of his native land and did not fail to 
develop what he saw or could know about. All this he shares with us through the 
written word. 

Dr. Betts brings this out with clarity. His annotations show that he has done 
the most immense amount of detail research in Jefferson papers, the original Garden 
Book being but a fragment. The whole is brought together with such understanding 
that it is evident that he is not only an able editor, but, better yet, a good gardener 
himself. Anyone who has ever gone out with a spade, hoe or trowel in our country, 
and still can read, should have this book. It is more diverting and instructive for the 
sons and daughters of Cain than any seed catalogue in Februs ary. A more human 
regard for the remarkable Mr. Jefferson developes and the Virginia garden becomes 
more deeply interesting than ever before. 


—BEVERLEY FLEET. 





Jerrerson Davis AND His Casinet. By Rembert W. Patrick. Louisiana State 
University Press. Baton Rouge. 1944, Price, $3.75. 


The author of this splendid and readable volume is at present the Associate 
Professor of Social Sciences at the University of Florida, and the managing editor 
of the “Journal of Politics” at that university. His undergraduate work was done 
at Maryville College, Tennessee and Guilford College, North Carolina. He special- 
ized in American and Southern History at Harvard and the University of North 
Carolina (Ph.D., 1940). 

South Carolina seceded from the Union, which had been seized by the Abolition- 
ists, on the 20th day of December, 1860. The Southern Confederacy was established 
by the six seceding states on the 8th day of February, 1861, at ontgomery, Ala- 
bama, a Constitution was adopted and Jefferson Davis was elected as President, 
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to serve for one year. President Davis selected his cabinet, and by June of 1861, 
five other states seceded and joined the Confederacy. The Confederate Congress 
met for its third session, at Richmond, Virginia, the new capital, on July 20th, 
1861. On the 6th of November, 1861, the first general election was held under the 
permanent Constitution, and Mr. Davis was elected as President. The Provisional 
Congress held its fourth and final session on February 18th, 1862, and the new 
Senate and House assembled. On February 22nd, 1862, Mr. Davis was inaugurated 
as President for a term of six years. 

The new Confederacy was confronted with the fact that the states of the 
northern Union had control of vastly superior financial and material resources, 
for instance the south had 150 fabric factories and the north had 900. The south 
was dependent on Europe and the northern states for everything except bread and 
meat, and it was embarrassed and confronted with a lack of powder mills and 
iron works. 

In the event of war to re-establish the Union, which the north and the south 
expected, the South was handicapped by the superior odds of wealth and power, 
and in addition it had a multitude of Confederate Gannets, McCormicks, Jim 
Reeds and Lodges, with John M. Daniel and other hindsight editors, with Robert 
Toombs, Joseph E. Brown, Wigfall and many others sniping from within, and 
the Southern Confederacy was doomed to destruction from and after the surren- 
der of Fort Sumter on the 13th of April, 1861. 

From the beginning at Montgomery in 1861 until the 9th day of April, 1865, a 
period of four years and a month, Mr. Davis had no more peace of mind, except 
occasional thankful proclamations after such victories as occurred at Bull Run, 
Fredericksburg, and the cleaning up of the Valley of Virginia by General Jackson. 
The only hope Mr. Davis had was that there should be no Gettysburgs, Sharpsburgs, 
Vicksburgs nor Atlantas. And not only Mr. Davis, but his entire cabinet, were 
subjected to relentless and unending criticism from the snipers, and there were no 
joys for them, or any of them, as the superiority of the northern power began its 
attrition of the devoted energies and warlike efforts of the south. Then the Daniels, 
the Bottses, the Joseph E. Browns, and some of the leaders in the armies had their 
field days of sniping, much of which, in the armies, was caused by jealousies, 
questions of seniority and dates of appointment in the service. 

For a full and complete history of the constant annoyances of the officers in 
charge of the Southern Confederacy, with all the resignations, changes, as well as 
all the vicissitudes attending them until the capture of Mr. Davis, at Irwinville, in 
Georgia, on the 10th day of May, 1865, read “Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet,” 
made up and based on manuscript collections, printed documents, reminiscences 
and newspapers, as well as important secondary works. The author has accom- 
plished a superior work, 1B ocine the last word on the subject, all of which is the 
result of consummate olarship, and the gracious gift of composition in the 
most readable and interesting form. 


Epwarp L. Ryvan 
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VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1944 


Presented by President Alexander W. Weddell at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society held in the afternoon of January 19, 1935, in the Lee House, Richmond. 


Fettow MEMBERS: 

In accordance with a requirement of our Constitution, I have the honor and 
pleasure to submit on behalf of our Executive Committee, the following Report 
on the activities of the Society during the calendar year 1944, and its state at the 
close of that period: 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


As will be recalled, a Committee on the Revision of the Constitution of the 
Society was appointed early in 1943. This Committee duly submitted its report to 
the Executive Committee and this, with certain amendments, was presented to the 
Annual Meeting held on December 14, 1943 and unanimously ratified. 


However, in the course of the past twelve months it became evident that a few 
changes, none of vital importance, would facilitate our labors and simplify relations 
with branch Societies; it was also felt that an added tribute of respect would be 
paid to our Bayard if the date for holding annual meetings was made to coincide 
with Lee’s birthday. Amendments were accordingly approved by your Executive 
Committee, submitted to the Annual Meeting held on December 14, 1944, and 
approved nem. con, These changes, in a word, were as follows: 


1. The fiscal year was altered to coincide with the calendar year. 


2. Annual meetings are to be held on January 19. 
3. Provisions relating to Branch Societies and other historical societies in the 
State are simplified. 

A limited number of copies of the Constitution, including our Charter in its 
original and in its amended form, and by-laws governing the Executive Committee, 
are now available in pamphlet form. (The cost of printing this document was met 
by an anonymous friend of the Society). It is hoped at a later date to publish in our 
Magazine the text of the Constitution and By-Laws in order that all members may 
be fully informed of the dispensation under which we now live. 


NECROLOGY 


If the figures of membership which I shall read later reveal a modest growth 
and healthy condition, yet the twelve months just ended saw the passing of a number 
of members who could ill be spared, men and women of varying activities, of varying 
capacities, but who all were united in a common interest in the aims and ideals of 
our Society. The going of certain of these fellow-members is in the nature of 
personal losses to some of us. 

I shall not attempt the eulogy of these men and women, but content myself with 
reading their names, asking you as a token of respect to stand as I do so: 
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December 8, 1943—December 31, 1944 

Robert S. Bright, Richmond, Virginia 

John Stewart Bryan, Richmond, Virginia 
Julian H. Hill, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. George B. Keesee, Martinsville, Virginia 
Mrs. Howard T. Wilson, Virden, Illinois 
Thomas B. Yuille, New York, N. Y. 

A. L. Adamson, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Caroline Kemper Bulkley, Shreveport, La. 
Paul M. Burnett, Baltimore, Maryland 

B. Pollard Cardozo, Richmond, Virginia 

Allen C. Clark, Washington, D. C. 

W. Welch Clark, Danville, Virginia 

William Meade Fletcher, Sperryville, Virginia 
William Palmer Gray, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. William H. Hidden, Jr., Staunton, Virginia 
Leonard S. Horner, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. M. W. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
George deB. Keim, Edgewater Park, New Jersey 
Isaac Lichtenstein, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. William Lee Lyons, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Clement H. Miller, Alamo, California 

W. Waller Morton, Richmond, Virginia 

Legh R. Page, Richmond, Virginia 

Charles O. Paullin, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph S. Pendleton, Calcium P. O., Penna. 
Mrs. Noah P. Sanderson, Texarkana, Texas 

E. A. Saunders, III, Richmond, Virginia 
Walker Scott, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. A. M. Seddon, Baltimore, Maryland 
Alfred Percival Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. S. O. Southall, Amelia, Virginia 

Lewis Preston Summers, Abingdon, Va. 

J. S. T. Waters, Baltimore, Maryland 
Frederick W. Williamson, Pasadena, California 
Mrs. Arthur P. Wilmer, Richmond, Virginia 
Landon Lowry, Bedford Virginia 

G. O. Tuck, Louisville, Kentucky 


FINANCES 


Your Finance Committee, under its watchful Chairman, Mr. Williams, has con- 
tinued its vital work of safeguarding our slender patrimony. This though small has 
reached the highest figure yet attained, securities standing in our name having a 
market value as of December 31, 1944 closely approximating $53,082.93 from which 
an annual revenue of some $2,607.72 is being received. I would here pay special 
tribute to S. M. Bemiss, Esq., of our Committee, for his examination and auditing 
of our accounts. 
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However, we need a far larger endowment if our work is to be properly carried 
out and I urge on all members to keep this need in mind. It is especially to be 
desired that we be remembered in the drafting of wills, 


The Annual report of the Treasurer of the Society for the fiscal year ending — 
November 30, 1944, to be presented later, gives a detailed account of the Society’s 
finances as of that date. 


PUBLICATION AND LIBRARY 


Two separate Committees—Publication and Library—both under the intelligent 
and qualified Chairmanship of Dr. B. Randolph Wellford—perform the important 
duties which their names suggest. The masterly work accomplished by the Publi- 
cation Committee in 1943 in preparing a Bibliography of the Society, which appeared 
in the July, 1943 Magasine, and further, in bringing together an imposing number 
of volumes representing Virginia Imprints, is already known to you. Only those 
who have closely followed the Committee in the work can truly evaluate the great 
effort involved, for which we must all be grateful. 


In 1944 these allied Committees have especially concerned themselves with the 
Magazine, and with taking steps to more fully insure the preservation of and 
improvement in the physical appearance of our manuscript and printed treasures. 


A monograph by your President, entitled Portraiture in the Virginia Historical 
Society with notes on Subjects and Artists, in whose preparation he has had the 
sympathetic cooperation of the Publication Committee, is now under study by the 
Committee named. 


The Ms. in question treats of some 130 items,—portraits, pastels, crayons, minia- 
tures, silhouettes, busts, casts, and statuettes,—in fact of all objects belonging to 
us or in our custody embraced under the term “portraiture” in its original and 
inclusive sense of portrayal or delineation, regardless of the medium employed. 
Biographies of the 40 artists represented in our gallery are also included. In both 
descriptions and biographies much hitherto unpublished material appears. 

This work represents the first attempt yet made to describe in detail our artistic 
and historical pictorial treasures, a lack of which was constantly deplored by Dr. 
Stanard, and which he would have filled,—and how adequately—had time and funds 
been then available. 
MEMBERSHIP AND PUBLICITY 

Our membership at the close of the period ending November 30, 1943 (including 
libraries) was 1343 

During the 13 month period ending December 31, 1944, new members 

FL ame ST Te ey Mar eee ik ak Salaneas 175 


Minus losses by death, or resignation, and dropped for non-pay- 
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Or a total net figure at the close of 1944 Of... ...:.ccccccccecceeecseeeseeeoes 

This is a gain over the previous period Of-........-...:ccccc---ccessoe-soeeenneeee 101 or 7.5% 
The following is a detailed statement of the Membership of the Society at the 
present time: 
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no <sucescanctnseqemoneniovscneaeinasialipebtoraseentiaaintennataninanenaie 
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Annual Members: Individuals 000020020... 

1188 


Total 1444 


The efficient Chairman of the Committee on Membership and Publicity, Mr. Car- 
ter, has through his efforts pumped new blood into our veins, in the carrying out 
of a campaign to secure advertising material suitable to a magazine of the dignity 
and standing of our own, the practical effect of which is already being felt in our 
activities of the present and will be equally manifest in the future. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that apart from sporadic gifts from friends 
and the small revenue received from our endowment, we must look to membership 
fees and advertisements to enable us to buckle our budget. It has therefore been 
constantly the effort of our Executive Committee to find other appropriate sources 
of revenue. 

A happy solution of some of our financial troubles would be for friends of the 
Society to place objects of practical use in our building to recall relatives or friends 
“loved long since and lost awhile.” Display cases, steel shelving, signs on the build- 
ing itself, a specific sum toward rehabilitating the house; a cabinet for our rare 
books; a contribution toward cataloguing and arranging our manuscripts, etc.; 
may be cited merely as examples. Or, having in mind the observation of an Eigh- 
teenth Century worthy that “paper monuments are the only enduring monuments,” 
some of our manuscripts might be published as memorials. As a matter of fact the 
Publication Committee now has under study for submission to the Executive Com- 
mittee along with other recommendations, the idea of the creation of a “Memorial 
Publication Fund,” to which contributions would be invited, and which would form 
a revolving fund for the publication of manuscripts of notable works relating to 
some aspect of Virginia History. Here again, and merely to illustrate, the valuable 
manuscript on Virginia Counties, left to us by our late Corresponding Secretary, 
Mr. Robinson, might be published by someone as a memorial to any one of their 
choice; full credit would be given to the patron, and resulting profits would go to 
the fund. 

Returning for a moment to the matter of membership and monetary gifts: During 
1944 your President personally secured gifts aggregating $2,000. as well as 25 
Life Members. If 20 of our members would each secure an equal number our 
Endowment would be practically doubled. 


HOUSE AND ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


As far back as 1932, our Executive Committee nourished the idea of arranging 
the first floor of our House to suggest what it might have looked like when occupied 
in 1864-1865 by Mrs. Lee and her family, and when our great Captain, with “winter 
in’ his soul beyond the world’s” entered its portal after that tragic return from 
Appomattox. This is shown by the following extract from minutes of the March, 
1932 meeting of the Executive Committee : 
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Resolved: That an endeavor be made to finally arrange the entrance floor of the 
Society’s House by the use of contemporary furniture, wall-paper, photographs, 
portraits, etc. so as to suggest its state when occupied: by Gen. Lee and his family. 
(Minute Book, Dec. 1913-Dec. 1935, p. 363). 

Accordingly, during 1944, a Women’s Advisory Committee composed of Mrs. 
William H. Cocke, Chairman; Mrs, Herbert A. Claiborne; Mrs. Frank W. Duke; 
Mrs. Clayton Torrence; Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, and Mrs. E. Randolph Wil- 
liams, has been working actively and in close contact and harmony with the House 
and Accessions Committee under Chairman Claiborne. As a result of these joint 
labors an excrescence from the lower floor, formerly a vault, but become useless, 
was eliminated; the lower floor itself “done over”, in fact rejuvenated, and made 
available for offices; the spacious hall from first floor to top repapered and wood- 
work repainted; the rooms on the first floor refinished; and perhaps to be stated 
first, a new heating system for the entire house and gallery installed. 

Under the guidance of the House and Accessions Committee this Committee of 
ladies will continue their efforts to appropriately refurnish the first floor and it is 
hoped the second floor. 

In your name I tender warm thanks to these gentlewomen, whose monument, like 
to that of Sir Christopher Wren may be seen by looking about you. (Here I am 
conscious of a gentle pressure on my lips—It could be only from the shade of our 
beloved and honored McCabe, that great classicist, suggesting that here in place of 
vulgar English I should have employed the tongue of Cicero, and said, “Lector, si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice!” 

Naturally funds were required for this work, and could not be withdrawn from 
our slender and thinning purse. Your President laid the matter personally before 
certain good friends of the Society, and as stated received from them approximately 
$2,000. which, with other small amounts available met the cost of the work men- 
tioned. It is fitting to record 7, with our warm thanks, the names of these 
generous donors : 

Jacquelin P. Taylor, Esquire, of Richmond and Orange County. Mr. Taylor bears 
worthily an honored name; his uncle after whom he was called was a valued member 
of our Executive Committee and Treasurer of the Society slightly less than a 
century ago! 

Junius B. Fishburn, Esq., of Roanoke, the well-known publicist and journalist. 

Mrs. N. Addison Baker, of “Tuckahoe”, who was Miss Ball, of the family that 
gave to us the mother of Washington. 

Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury, of Virginia and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cazenove G. Lee, Esq., of Washington, D. C. 

Gordon Buck, Esq., of Albemarle Co., Virginia. 

Miss Mary P. Failing, of Portland, Oregon. 

(Just here may I direct attention to the tablet placed during the past spring on 
the facade of the House reading as follows: 

“The Residence of the Family of 
General Robert E. Lee 
1864-1865 
- And to which He Retired 


After Appomattox” 
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This tablet—the gift of an anonymous friend—displaced another of similar pro- 
portions, and was placed by unanimous direction of our Executive Committee as 
correctly setting forth in its text certain historical facts liable to misconstruction 
or misinterpretation through a reading of the language of the previous inscription. 

A further and prime duty of the House and Accessions Committee is to examine 
every gift offered to the Society and to recommend these to the Executive Com- 
mittee for acceptance or rejection. This labor has been well done in the past year, 
and no doubt is felt that equal vigilance will be maintained in the future. Many 
objects of trivial interest to us, no matter how they may be viewed by their owners, 
are being constantly tendered, and being declined. In other cases specific objects 
are more suitable for gifts to other Museums or institutions than to us. In a wise 
and tactful handling of such questions the Committee named is proving itself of 
increasing usefulness and value. 


GROUNDS COMMITTEE 


During 1944, our Grounds Committee under its vigilant Chairman, Mr. Ryan, 
has watched over our outside property, taken steps to protect our eastern wall, and 
approved the planting of a gift of box and periwinkle which adorns our entrance 
garden. 





During the twelve months of 1944 your President has cooperated actively with the 
Virginia Conservation Commission, visiting the unmarked grave of Governor Wil- 
liam B. Giles, in Amelia County, the old Cemetery with armorial tombstones at 
Hampton, and the grave of Lieutenant William Harris, an officer of the British 
regiment sent into Virginia to support the government at the time of Bacon’s 
Rebellion, 1676-7, and in each case, it is believed, steps will be taken to mark or 
preserve these sites and remains. 

Your President has also been in pleasant contact with the Historical Societies of 
South Carolina, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts. Our sister 
Society in Maryland celebrated its centenary in 1944 on which occasion the Virginia 
Historical Society was represented by our valued associate, Dr. J. Hall Pleasants. 


HONORARY AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS ELECTED: 
Under powers conferred on it under the Constitution your Committee has elected 
the following persons to the classes indicated : 
Honorary 
Ellen Glasgow 
Douglas Southall Freeman 
Associate 
Matthew Page Andrews 
Joseph Dupuy Eggleston 
Earl Gregg Swem 
Julia Sully 
(Since all Honorary and Corresponding Members elected in previous years 
are now deceased, the above roll of honor is exclusive and complete). 
THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


With the appearance of the October, 1944 issue our Magazine completed its fifty- 
second year of continuous publication. The high standard of the past set by Bruce, 
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Stanard and Lancaster is being maintained and strengthened. Amid the considerable 
volume of material published in 1944 special mention should be made of 

Letters of John Taylor of Caroline, by Hans Hammond (January and April) ; 

The Greatest Fact in Modern History, by Dr. Matthew Page Andrews, (April) ; 
a masterly exposition of the origins of Virginia and especially of the effects of the 
Settlement at Jamestown; this was based on Dr. Andrew’s speech at the Annual 
Meeting in 1943; 

Literary Treatment of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, (July), by Bertha Monica 
Stearns ; 

Some XVIIIth Century Virginians: Commentaries Upon the Ancestry of Benja- 
min Harrison, by Francis Burton Harrison; 

Cunningham Family of Cub Creek, by John Goodwin Herndon; 

Captain John Smith and The Indians, (October), by Keith Glenn; 

Notes on the Honorable Edmund Jenings, (October), by Maurer Maurer; 

Brigadier General William Russell of Virginia, (October), by Elizabeth Russell ; 
an interesting account of a descendant’s search for the remains of this gallant officer. 

Other material of interest and value was from Messrs. Everard Kidder Meade, 
Robert W. Hill, Alf. J. Mapp, Jr.. Marshall W. Butt, James P. C. Southall, N. B. 
Hutcheson, Mrs. L. B. Kasehagen, Milton Rubincam, W. B. McGroarty, Mrs. 
Katie-Prince Ward, Mrs. James Moore Hagan, Charles Edgar Gilliam, Mrs. 
Patricia Holbert Menk, Miss M. B. Rex, Rev. Stephen O, Southall, and N. G. 
Hutcheson. 


GIFTS DURING 1944. 


During the year our Society has received several monetary gifts, as set forth 
above under memorandum relating to House and Accessions Committee. Objects of 
historical interest have also come to us. Some which may be mentioned here were: 

Oil portrait of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, (1825-1903), Vice President, 1884, by an 
unknown artist; from his granddaughter, Miss Mary Lamar Turpin, Northwood 
Center, New Hampshire; 

Oil portrait of the Honorable John Y. Mason, distinguished Virginian and 
former Vice President of the Society, from his granddaughter Mrs. Francis Deane 
Williams. Copy by Anne Fletcher, after Thos. Sully ; 

Oil Portrait of Edward Virginius Valentine, (1838-1930), Eleventh President of 
the Society; by William Garl Browne, (1822-1894): This portrait, which was 
executed c. 1887, was placed on indefinite loan with the Society by the Valentine 
Museum on September 25, 1944; 

A marble column to support the Society’s bust of the Honorable John Y. Mason, 
from his granddaughters, Miss Sally Archer Anderson and Mrs. Kathleen Anderson 
Borland. (Mrs. Albert P. Borland.) ; 

Silhouette of Colonel Stephen Wright, (1763-1851), an ensign in the Virginia 
Navy of the Revolution; from his great-great-niece Miss Elizabeth Wright Weddell, 
in January 1945; 

Furniture for use in furnishing our House from Julian H. Granberry, of Machias, 
Maine. 

At the suggestion of your President, a group of friends of the Deep Run Hunt 
Club headed by James M. Ball, Jr., Esq., have offered to place a tablet on our gal- 
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lery wing to mark the site of the structure in whick Lee’s charger “Traveler” was 
stabled after Appomattox. 


A number of books of varying interest have been also added to our Library 
during the year, received either as gifts, or for review, or by purchase. 
VISITORS TO THE SOCIETY 


Visitors to the Society’s house during the past five years have been approxi- 
mately as follows: 
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The decline shown is a sharp one. It is felt, however, that with the return of 
normal times the tide will turn sharply, especially having in mind the steps taken or 
proposed to be taken looking to fitting up the House and rearranging the Gallery. 





And now in bringing to a close remarks which I fear have grown too long may 
I make an earnest plea for your help and cooperation in awakening our people, 
first, to the need of preserving our historical treasures of every character, second, 
to the importance of promoting the publication of existing records especially those 
in County Court houses, third, to insuring adequate financial support to such an 
institution as the Virginia Historical Society, and, fourth, and not least, to the vital 
importance of writing our own history. These points are interrelated, and as bearing 
on the first of them I would like to quote from the report of the Executive 
Committee of our Society held on December 16, 1847(!) 


“The people of this state have taken so little care of their manuscripts, that many 
of great interest, there is reason to believe, are no longer to be had. And of printed 
matter, there is much less in our public libraries, relating to the early history of 
the state, than is to be found in other states in the libraries of their colleges and of 
their historical societies. The greater care taken by others than by ourselves in 
collecting books and documents illustrating the history of this country, will be of 
essential aid to us, in the attempt to make known the History of Virginia as 
perfectly as we can.” 


I venture to refer here to a scholarly paper by Professor J. G. De Roulhac Hamil- 
ton, prepared as the Presidential address of the Southern Historical Association for 
1943, entitled Three Centuries of Southern Records 1607-1907, (See Journal South- 
ern History Volume X, February 1944), in which Virginia is seen to make a sorry 
showing, one hardly mitigated by the author’s references to other Southern States 
which have been even more lax than ourselves. In the same article Dr. Hamilton 
quotes with approval words of Jeremy Belknap, concerning the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, then just coming into being, voicing a noble intention which we 
might well adopt as our own: 


“We intend to be an active, not a passive literary body; not to lie waiting, like a 
bed of oysters, for the tide of communication to flow in upon us, but to seek and 
find, to preserve and communicate literary intelligence, especially in the historical 
way.” 
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As to the writing of history, we must, I repeat we must, preserve and transmit, 
as our Society’s motto bids us, if not actual volumes of history, at least the mate- 
rials on which the qualified historian may draw for his work. 

Let us remember that if we are inclined to appraise Greek courage and wisdom 
as of the highest, these arise from ex parte statements ; equally we must keep before 
us that the Persians and other barbarians left no historical works; and that if we 
are inclined, as I am, to harshly judge the Stuart dynasty, that we have been largely 
fed on the writings of Whig historians! Happily our own Freeman, the South’s 
Thucydides, is embalming for us, and in a lofty style appropriate to the subjects, 
the deeds of Lee and his paladins; Ellen Glasgow, ever with the glass of Truth in 
hand, has equally preserved in her polished prose vital phases of our Virginia life: 
The Daughters of the Confederacy are gaining ground daily in their efforts to make 
known the true story of the so-called and miscalled “Lost Cause”—(as if to admit 
that the side of Right and Justice is ever lost)—and are spiritually winning for 
Virginia and the South the conflict of ’61-’65. 

But even more is needed. For daily in the newspapers and by radio,—the almost 
sole mental pabulum of the unlearned,—in magazines, in even those of serious 
character, and in volumes called, or miscalled, historical, is to be noted material 
relating to our past of doubtful accuracy where not deliberately false or misleading. 
It would be easy to cite instances. 

How, we may here ask, is this steady flow of misinformation to be cut off? 
To dam it by refutations in the press or in fugitive monographs is demonstrably 
insufficient. The stream must be dried up at its source, whose well-springs are 
polluted by ignorance. This “reply method,” to repeat, is ineffective, since it car- 
ries with it the inherent defects of a merely bald protestantism, when the need 
is not so much for protest against error as an evangelical fervor for and emphasis 
on Truth, which alone can win converts, and finds expression in independent his- 
torical publications. No merely defensive methods are adequate. 

Here it should be said, in fairness to often unfair writers, that not all these are 
willfully inaccurate. They err, as suggested, through ignorance. And certain his- 
torians have sought for, found, and proclaimed the truth, as is manifest in honest 
words spoken by John Fiske, almost a half a century ago, touching a single phase 
of our national development: “In the making of the Government under which we 
live,” he writes, “these five names—Washington, Madison, Hamilton, Jefferson and 
Marshall—stand before all others. (This quintette embraces, as you will observe, 
four Virginians and a West Indian love-child). 

But Fiske is dead, lang syne; the tones of his “clear harp” are fading on the 
ear and being ignored by the faddists of the current “economic-interpretation” 
school,—those Freuds of History! . 

And so at peril of redundancy, I reiterate to you, Fellow Members, the necessity 
for writing our own history, with its inescapable implication,—that materials for 
such labor be gathered and preserved. The alternative is the coming and passing of 
successive generations of Virginians and Americans knowing not Joseph and un- 
informed—and through our neglect—of their glorious heritage. 

In conclusion, and further on behalf of our Executive Committee, warm thanks 
are extended to our dear friend and faithful and efficient Corresponding Secretary, 
the Reverend Clayton Torrence, and to his capable and intelligent assistants, for 
their conscientious labors during the past year. In this connection it is a further 
pleasure to mention the practical help rendered by our fellow member, John Lee 
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McElroy, Esquire, who is lending his cultural knowledge and technical skill in the 
arrangement, suitable marking and recording of our artistic and historical treasures, 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Fiscal Year 
December Ist, 1943—November 30, 1944 





RECEIPTS 


Balances—December Ist, 1943 


Operating Account 
Endowment Fund 
Manuscript Account 
Virginia House Fund 














Total Cash Balances 


Income From Dues 


Annual Memberships 
Supporting Memberships 
Sustaining Memberships 
Life Memberships 


Total Income from Dues 


Income. From Magazine 


Sales 
Advertising 


























Total Income from Magazine 


Income From Securities 
Endowment Fund .... 
Int. on End. Fund Balance 
Virginia House Fund 

















Total Income from Securities $ 2,958.81 


Miscellaneous Income 
Sale of Publications 
Sale of Duplicates 
Research and Fees 
Gifts and Bequests 

















Total Miscellaneous Income 


Payments on Real Estate Loans 


Cornick 
Mayer (In Full) 


Total Payments on RE Loans 











DISBURSEMENTS 


Expenses 


Salaries—Officers & Assistants 
Wages—Maid and Janitor 








Total Wages and Salaries 
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Il in the Office Expenses” 

easures, Telephone . iz . $ 141.97 
Water, Heat, Lights 258.27 
Postage & Stationery : 
Miscellaneous 














Total Office Expenses 


Insurance 
Building 
Contents 
Fidelity 











Total Insurance Expense 


Magazine 
Printing 
Postage & Mailing 


Total Magazine Expense $ 1,353.25 








Library 
Purchase of Books 
Purchase of Equipment. 
Restoration & ification 


Total Library Expense $ 493.79 


House & Accessions 
Repairs and Improvements 
Gro 
Virginia House 























Total House & Accessions 


NOTE paid in State Planters Bank.... 
Interest on borrowed money 














Cash Balances—N ovember 30, 1944 
Operating Account 
Endowment Account 
Manuscript Account 
Virginia House Fund 














Total Cash Balances 


$22,981.71 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





ENDOWMENT FuND 


Receipts 
Dec. 1, 1943 Dec. 1, 1943 
to Dec. to 
Nov. 30, 1944 1944 Dec. 31, 1944 
Balance Dec. 1, 1943 . $ 270.07 
From matured investments . 1 
Life Memberships . $ 700.00 7 
Gifts . 
Interest on Savings Account , 10.90 


$ 710.90 
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Disbursements 
Transferred to General Account . $1, 095.00 
1,000.00 


Paid note due in bank uth , 
Purchase of $2000 RF&P Div Oblig 2,760.00 2:760.00 q 


$2,760.00 er} 1 
Due to General Account. Bok 3,527.00 











Balance for Investment... ideas caitlin: 





Approximate 
Cost Present Value 
Securities 
40 shs. U. S. Steel Pid 
” Virginian Railway Co Pfd 
Va. Elec, & Power $5 Div Pid 
Sloss-Sheffield Co. pfd 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co 
RF&P Dividend Obligations 
Citizens Seaboard NB-Norfolk 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia 
Southern Ry Ist Cons. 5% Bonds 1994...... 
Consolidated Edison Corp 3% Debs.-1948.. 
Columbia Gas & Elec Corp 5s (1952) 
US Treas. Bonds 24%% 1953 
US Savings Bond #C2872698G.................... 
(Gift of The Misses Stewart) 
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Gifts to Virginia House and Gardens Maintenance Fund 





Dec. 1, 1943 Dec. 1, 1943 
to éc. to 
Nov. 30, 1944 1944 Dec. 31, 1944 
Securities 
100 shs. American Cyanamid ihe $ 3,900.00 $ 3,900.00 
100 ” Eaton Mfg Co. 5,200. 5,200.00 


\ $ 9,100.00 
Cash in Bank 345.00 5,076.07 5,421.07 


$14,521.07 








